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WAR AND THE ARTIST 


Y JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


RTISTS have been occupied with war since the 
AN earliest times. Certainly the arts of Assyria, Egypt, 
4 Greece and Rome abound in military subjects, 
nd every epoch of medizval, renaissance and modern 
Europe has had its war art. 

Considering that war has so continuously and over 
uch an immense period of time furnished subjects for 
rtists, and considering the splendid and dramatic 
character of these subjects, there is something profoundly 
insatisfying about most war painting, drawing and 
culpture. 

We have only to see, for instance, in our mind’s eye, 
the spectacle of thousands of men in armour riding 


was rarely present himself when the scenes which he has 
portrayed were enacted. He has had generally to rely 
upon the evidence of others, who are not—artistically— 
trained observers, and who, moreover, have themselves 
had but a partial and distracted view. 

But even when the artist has been present the swift- 
ness, complexity and often the magnitude of events must, 
in most instances, have precluded the making of notes, or 
even effective observation. But these, formidable though 
they are, do not constitute his principal difficulties. War 
art is generally commissioned, and the artist has therefore 
to give close attention to the wishes of his patron. Now 
it is victories that most patrons—whether they are 





THE MEETING OF WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER AFTER WATERLOO 


Typically restrained work. ; 
uniforms must not be stained or tattered ”’ 


“The victors must look worthy of their triumphs ; 


MACLISE 
their 


Rischgitz Studios 


through a forest in the greyness of early morning, or the 
terrible moment when a city, already blazing, is carried 
by assault, and then to look at the artist’s interpretation 
of such subjects, to experience an acute sense of disap- 
pointment. The artists appear to have been able to realize 
fully neither the grandeur, the terror, the momentousness, 
the courage, the comradeship, or the squalor which 
so integrally belong to war. 

And what war picture can compare with that master- 
piece of war literature ‘‘ War and Peace ” ? and with the 
masterpieces of religious art ? 

We must recognize, I think, that these armed clashes 
between nation and nation, religion and religion, faction 
and faction, as subjects for the artist, present difficulties 
of a quite special kind. It may be assumed that the artist 


governments, commanders or pious relatives of com- 
batants—wish to have commemorated. Sometimes the 
absence of resounding victories has led the artist to 
magnify skirmishes; in any case insistence on victory, 
in the long run, has made for dullness. Few things are so 
uncertain as the issues of war, nothing is more con- 
fused than a battle, and there is something too clear-cut, 
altogether too decisive, about most war art to carry 
conviction, and therefore to be in the highest degree 
exciting. 

But patrons are apt to demand even more than 
triumphs, namely, that in the hour of triumph the victors 
should look worthy of it. The victors must look their 
best. Their dignity must not seem to have been impaired 
by their ordeal; even their uniform must not, beyond 
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INCIDENT OF THE SPANISH INSURRECTION, MAY 3rd, 1808 
‘* Untrammelled response and grim utterance of Goya’”’ 
Rischgitz Studios 


picturesqueness, be stained or tattered. Nor must the 
record be marred by any feature likely to horrify the 
spectator, lest this should provoke him to reflect whether 
the triumph was really worth the appalling price for 
which it was purchased. In short, the patron too often 
demands that the truth about war must be suppressed. 

In the face of such difficulties it is not surprising that 
artists have rarely succeeded in conveying the essence of 
war, to the satisfaction of the critical spectator. 

Of the various obstacles involved, the exigencies of 
the patron have undoubtedly proved the most formidable. 
In this respect the history of military has been very 
different from that of religious art, for here the patron 
has played a splendid part. A high proportion of the 
great religious painting and sculpture has been called 
into being by the exlightczed patron. But religious 
subjects cffer fewer temptat ors to human vanity than 
war. 

Now the war art to which I have hitherto directed 
your atte:tion is an official art. But for several centuries 
tiere has also existed parallel wth this an independant 
war art of an entirely different kind. As we hive -een, 
the influe:.ce of ihe patron has been to cx7lt war. and 
to iestrain the artist from setting down the truth. or 
anything approcching the truth, about liis subject. How 
deadening the effect of this restraint is, become -~parent 
when we consider how different are the urtrammelicd re~- 
rc nses of the artist towards the spectacle of war ; when we 
compare, for instance, the grim and horrified utterance 
of Callot and Goya with the complacent (thougi ofte:: 
splendid) triumphs executed to the order of a patron. 


Ex. Prapo 


Yet, generally speaking, how immeasurably superior 
was the patronage extended to the artist by even the least 
reputable tyrannies of the past to that extended by the 
industrial state to the artists of our own age ! How much 
superior in discernment, in audacity, and, above all, in 
generosity. To apprehend the full extent of this disparity 
we have only to think first of an ancient city planned and 
embellished, at the instance of Church, king or oligarchy, 
and then of modern London, the place, of all places, which 
should impress itself on the consciousness of our citizens, 
indeed on all the world, as the embodiment of everything 
for which, as an Empire, we stand, we allow to grow like 
a weed, and to be vulgarized by anyone who has the 
inclination. 

It is therefore the more remarkable that it has 
remained for a modern state to bring into being an official 
war art which is entirely free from the vainglory 
and complacency so often imposed by the patron in 
past ages. 

That the government with this achievement to its 
credit should be the Government of Great Britain is a 
matter for legitimate pride. 

I would like, in general terms, to draw attention to 
the bold and revolutionary policy adopted in the two 
World Wars by British governments. On previous 
occasions artists had made official records of military 
operations, but I do not believe that hitherto so many 
artists had ever been given such wide facilities for seeing 
every aspect of war, combined with such complete 
freedom in the selection and treatment of subjects. 

Artists differing widely in outlook were selected to 
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“‘ Inspired by close contact with the realities of War ”’ 
Ministry of Information 


serve ; no enquiry was made respecting their political 
opinions ; each was free to respond to his experience in 
complete accordance with the laws of his nature. 

The result of this unprecedented, this almost sublime, 
confidence in the integrity of the artist and the justice of 
our cause was extraordinarily rewarding. There were no 
heroics, no paladins in shining armour galloping into 
battle at the head of their regiments, no dying gestures, 
no belittlement of the enemy, and above all, no vainglory. 
The War Artists, or almost all of them, were inspired 
by their close contact with the realities of war, and they 
responded to their experiences in a collection of paintings, 
drawings and etchings of an extraordinarily high quality. 
Indeed, the finest collection of British art belonging to 
the years of the last war is normally to be found, not at 
the Tate Gallery, but at the Imperial War Museum. 

During the present war the same wise procedure has 
been followed : a great variety of artists have been sent, 
again free from restrictions, to work in every theatre of 
war, at home and abroad, and their work constitutes 
remarkable record, not only of the concrete facts of this 
unprecedented struggle, but of the many-sided outlook 
of the people engaged in it. 

Of the effects of the pursuit of this wise policy there is 
one which is in the highest degree hopeful, and on this 
for a moment I should like, in conclusion, to dwell. 

Everyone is agreed upon the disastrous nature of the 
consequences—both to the artist and to society—which 
have resulted from the growing isolation of the artist. 
Most people would, moreover, agree that much of the 
best art produced during the past century has been 
esoteric in character. In other words, it is precisely the 
best art which has so often proved, at the time, the most 
difficult to understand. 

Now it is the artist who, in peace-time, may be regarded 
as esoteric, when he is confronted by subjects with which 
the war has made tragically and almost universally 
familiar, is able to bring to the interpretation of them a 


highly individual quality, a strangeness, if you like, which 
often makes a wider appeal than the artist with a more 
“normal ”’ vision. 

This new acceptance on the part of a great public to a 
poetic approach to life has already done much to mitigate 
the isolation of the artist, and if it continues it may have 
the widest and most fruitful implications for the imagina- 
tive life of the nation. 

= s 3! 
THE ARTIST AND THE CHURCH 


Under this title the Council for the Encouragement of Arts 
(C.E.M.A.) is sending an exhibition on tour to many cathedrals 
and larger churches throughout the country. 

The exhibition, which includes stained glass, church hangings, 
and many pictorial reproductions, is designed, among other 
purposes, to illustrate the wide scope of modern artistic possi- 
bilities in the service of the Church in connection with the 
rebuilding of bombed churches and the building of new churches 
after the war. It has been selected and arranged by Mr. John 
Piper, and was opened at Chichester Cathedral, where it remains 
until May 20. The next centre to be visited will be Portsmouth. 
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“NO OCCUPATION ” 


Under this heading The Times publishes a letter from one of 
its readers, from which we quote the following : 

. A hard-working painter and his wife (a hard-working 
sculptor) adopted two boys. Their solicitor described them in 
all papers as “‘artists’’; but in the adoption orders and in the 
amended birth certificates this true description was altered to a 
false one—to wit, ‘‘ of no occupation.” 

The letter was signed B. Our comment is that B. is wrong. 
Artist signifies a quality of mind and not an occupation. If B. 
knew his Lessing, his Croce, and especially his Oscar Wilde, he 
would realize that artist refers to what one is, not to what one 
does. One is an artist whether one does anything or nothing ; or 
one is not, whatever one does. Oscar Wilde goes so far as to 
claiming absolute abstention from doing anything as the highest 
form of art! but even lesser mortals claim that hard work is no 
criterion of art. Had these hard workers described themselves 
as what they apparently are: “‘ painter ’’ and “sculptor,” they 
would have stated their occupation correctly and in terms which the 
official mind would not have had a right to ignore. 
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ART NOTES 


BY PERSPEX 


A BOUQUET FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Royal Academicians, their Associates and guests. 

Not that they are likely to give me a “ thank you”’ 
for it; nor that I expect it. Nevertheless, regarding 
myself as a critic who, however “‘poor,’’ endeavours 
to be “ honest,” I am in duty bound to speak of matters 
as I find them; and I found this year’s exhibition very 
pleasant in a general way and in one general particular 
(if such a contradiction of terms can be allowed for the 
moment) especially so. The one particular in respect of 
which I wish to praise this Academy show—and perhaps 
even its predecessors in general is that nearly all the 
exhibits are in a presentable condition. It is quite a 
relief for one who has to visit so many exhibitions in 
which the visitor is expected to make allowances for 
disreputable appearances because of their novelty, 
originality, or whatever other uncouth peculiarities are 
supposed to be the sign of genius, signs which all too 
often turn out to mean but at the very best little more 
than that genius has not finished its toilet. There is 
little or nothing slovenly about the work to be seen in 
this Academy ; and where once that would have been 
a matter of course, it is to-day, I think, a matter of con- 
gratulation because of its deeper significance. It shows 
that the Academy, whatever its faults may or may not 
be, certainly demands respect from its contributors, 
respect not so much for the institution as for their own 
work—for their arts. And here, once again, I would 
draw the attention of the visitors to the fact that the 
institution very properly and correctly calls itself an 
Academy of Arts, not of Art—the virtue of the plural 
cannot be too emphatically urged. 

It means that the Academy respects a work of art as 
a concrete thing with tangible surfaces and various quali- 
ties which the artist must first learn to handle in a work- 
manlike fashion before he can use it to express his ideas. 
It means, further, that the Academy recognizes that the 
work of any of its several arts is a thing in space 
needing a home. 

It is the distinction of the Royal Academy shows in 
general, and of the present one, I think, more than usually, 
that here the need for a home, an ultimate honourable 
destination, is better recognized than elsewhere. Acade- 
micians are not ashamed of performing a social service to 
the public instead of demanding a service from it. The 
cynic’s retort will be that of course the Academy is a 
market, its wares mere market wares, and would 
dismiss them as so much furniture. But that is precisely 
what even the greatest masterpieces of art have always 
been, and always will be. Considered as objects in space, 
works of art are furniture for churches, palaces, houses, 
cottages, furniture, that is, for public or private buildings 
and places. When they are retired from such service 
and have become Museum pieces they are out of their real 
element, and not, as so many seem to think to-day, in it. 
Therefore it is not depreciation but, on the contrary, high 
praise if one can say of these Royal Academy exhibits 
that many of them would make pleasing furniture. 

At this point I expect to have the bouquet which I am 
offering to be rejected, with scorn, by an offended body 


[Le year I am going to hand out bouquets to the 


of artists : furniture indeed! Well, I can think of great 
artists of the past who would ask nothing better than that 
one should admire the way in which they have furnished 
rooms, buildings, gardens and whole cities. 

Now from the general to the particular ; but first one 
more observation. 

This year’s mottoon the title-page of the catalogue reads: 

“‘ Everyone is waiting for those simple and human 
artists who will demonstrate clearly and forcibly that 
beauty is everywhere around us.” 

Auguste Rodin. 

A little too simple, too innocent this, isn’t it? But 
then it is the sort of thing one expects from an artist like 
Rodin who “ copies’ a sculptor’s model sitting on a 
stool, superbly well, but calls him “‘ Le Penseur,”’ just like 
a thousand other artists used to copy a painter’s model in 
the nude with more or less success and call her Venus ; 
or “‘ Beauty unadorned.” It is not as simple as all that, 
for the artist by his very name cannot either create or 
re-create nature ; and if beauty is everywhere around us, 
it is never found naturally in works of art—but only 
artificially; and to put it there—that is the artist’s 
principal job. 

Stl, taken with a grain of salt, the motto does rather 
fit this show. 

I begin, therefore, with that astounding veteran, the 
Senior Academician, Stanhope Forbes, who more faith- 
fully perhaps than any other living Academician has 
throughout his long career demonstrated clearly and 
forcibly his simple faith that beauty is everywhere around 
us and need only be transferred to canvas, as it were, to 
become a work of art. His picture of “‘ The Sail Loft ”’ 
is as “ young ” and forceful as if he had painted it forty 
years ago. Perhaps a little “‘ younger,” for, unless I am 
mistaken, he has given nature a little leg-up with the 
green and red notes which make the picture, I fancy, 
rather more attractive than was the actual thing. 

Another staunch adherent of Rodin’s doctrine is 
Dame Laura Knight. With such paintings as “Ruby 
Loftus screwing a Breech Ring ” and “ A Balloon Site,” 
both War records painted for the Nation, she is of course 
in her element of factual truths, which she tackles with 
such virile gusto. 

The amazing Mr. Meredith Frampton has in his 
portrait group, entitled “Sir Ernest Gowers, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., Senior Regional Commissioner for London,”’ 
almost achieved the impossible in the translation of factual 
truths. These three men in an office seem to be so real, 
so exactly like nature, that you almost hear them speak ; 
but you also, most irrationally, feel that if they were so 
much as to breathe they would ruffle the surface of his 
impeccable paint. The truth is that, for all his meticulous 
realism, Mr. Frampton is an abstract painter, as you may 
see in his “‘ Still Life,’’ his Diploma work. This, in spite 
of its meticulous and preraphaelite precision, is sheer and 
rather unattractive, because incomprehensible surrealism. 

Mr. Meredith has a rival in precision in yet another 
veteran, Mr. C. Spencelayh, who also seems to me to 
have, if anything, improved with age. Where Mr. 
Frampton is coldly objective, Mr. Spencelayh is warmly 
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subjective, and dwells so lovingly on every detail, fills it 
with such hearty sentiment, and finishes his pictures, 
“ Refreshing his Memory,”’ for example, with such care 
that you would swear they were painted in 1843 rather 
than in 1943. But you know what that means? It 
means that his pictures do not exist at all in their own 
right: they exist only for the things they represent. 
If you like an old man sitting in an old-fashioned, over 
furnished room refreshing his mind, his memory, his body, 
or what not, then you will vastly admire Mr. Spencelayh’s 
art ; but you won’t be admiring his paint, because he has 
taken good care that you shouldn’t see it: ars est celare 
artem—art is to conceal the art. 

Now take the opposite case. It is Edward Le Bas’, the 
newly elected A.R.A.’s “‘ The Blue Room.’ There is 
nobody in that part of the room which is visible, and the 
furniture and paraphernalia are “‘ nothing to write home 
about.” In short, the picture is of no interest at all 
EXCEPT One : it is a most satisfying arrangement of shapes 
and tones and colours and would make a most attractive 
piece of furniture in the right place and the right environ- 
ment. Mr. Le Bas achieves this because he loves and 
knows how to handle both colour and pigments in an oil 
medium and does not hide his affection. Here is a clear 
case that “‘ beauty is everywhere around us,” and Mr. Le 
Bas is one of those who, in old Diirer’s words, knows how 
to draw it out of nature, which is a very different thing 
from attempting to copy her. 

In his “‘ Child Practising,”” Mr. James Fitton has 
gone a little further with the drawing-out process ; he has 
taken more liberties ; has made fuller use of the poets’ 
licence to which every painter also qua artist is entitled. 
As a result we have a picture that excites us through the 
very richness and lusciousness of its colour, despite the 
unrealistic crimson of the piano which grows in the picture 
with a tropical exuberance. 

I get a somewhat similar pleasure out of Miss Billie 
Waters’ still life called ““The Alabaster Vase.” 

Here, again, there is no particular interest in the 
objects represented ; but they have served the artist’s 
purpose: she has drawn out of nature a little serenade, 
almost a moonlight affair, so far as colour goes, 
compared with Mr. Fitton’s blazing paean. But the 
natural objects she had first artificially and cunningly 
assembled. 

It will be noticed that we are balancing on a razor edge 
in the appreciation of the three last-named artists’ works : 
we have to keep our balance between the aspects of nature 
and the sensuous pleasure distilled from them by these 
painters. If Rodin’s doctrine were to be accepted as it 
stands, such paintings could not have been created at all, 
because such order as is to be found in them is never 
formed in actuality. 

The pleasure, so far as Le Bas’, Fitton’s and Billie 
Waters’ pictures are concerned, is purely sensuous, a 
pleasure that is hardly involved in any of the other pic- 
tures so far mentioned. 

We now come to two painters who have tried to solve 
one of the most difficult problems in the painter’s realm : 
namely, the recording of an historical event on the factual 
and on the esthetic plane. The painters are Mr. Richard 
Eurich, A.R.A., and his picture “ Dieppe,” and Mr. 
Frank A. Swaine’s “‘ Axis Attack on Convoy.”’ Here, of 
course, all of us who have not taken part in the events as 
eye-witnesses, can only judge the pictures as paintings 


and not as records. Nevertheless, I have seen several 
similar recent panoramic war records and have no doubt 
in my mind that Mr. Eurich’s picture here is the only 
one that can claim to be a historical rendering of the 
subject on zsthetically satisfying lines. The picture is 
full of light, air and movement; it is both intelligible as 
regards subject-matter and at the same time satisfying as 
a design. That it suggests the later Turner is a compli- 
ment to our contemporary. 

One feels that Mr. Eurich’s picture is the result of 
“Emotion remembered in tranquillity,” and that tran- 
quillity is precisely what is lacking in Mr. Swaine’s 
exciting “Axis Attack.”” This is a purely emotional 
“‘ explosion "’ which has certainly caused the painter to 
invent novel and striking colour effects ; but his picture 
is unsteady, “‘ bitty ’’ in design, lacking in solidity of 
form, and gives one the impression that the artist had 
not yet got over the shock. It is one of the characteristics 
of all forms of art that one dare not let the shock, however 
great and shocking it may have been, get the better of 
one’s design—which must remain stable and composed 
at all costs. 

Perhaps Mr. Algernon Newton, the R.A. Elect, has 
carried his composure too far and his composition or 
design in the paintings he shows this year not far enough. 
He has a charming, romantic, sunny colour scheme, based 
upon a rich green and a sunny yellow, which he repeats 
in all of his paintings here, and of which I think the one 
called ‘‘ Spring in Beckhole, Yorkshire,” clinched, so 
far as the design is concerned by a Silver Birch, is the 
happiest. Mr. Newton’s paintings suggest tranquillity, 
but one rather questions the strength of the emotion. 

That Mr. Alfred R. Thomson, A.R.A., possesses a 
great sense of humour is so certain that it comes out even 
when he paints a picture with an architectural motif, as 
in his “ Etretat,”” which both in form and in colour, 
especially in colour, is extraordinarily good fun. The 
colour is hideous, and is meant to be. But the joke is that 
it proves not only “‘ beauty is everywhere around us,” 
but “fun ’’ also. I think the French excel in this form of 
unconscious humour, which Mr. Thomson has so success- 
fully drawn out. I like it better than his painting of a 
nude in a room with, apart from the naked lady, only a 
carpet in it. He calls it ‘‘ The Furnished Room.” 
Here the humour must be discovered from the title. 

Another humorist, who, however, does not give so 
much serious thought to the art of painting as to that of 
drawing, is Stephen Spurrier, who in his painting called 
‘* Music ’’ shows us a young musical “ prodigy "’ standing, 
violin under chin, bow scraping upon strings before an 
admiring latish Victorian audience. It is an amusing 
picture, deserving its place on the line—but whether it 
should be treated as an oil painting in the true sense of 
the matter is another question. 

So here there is another standard which can be applied 
to pictures: quality in paint. I have not had time to 
examine the hundreds of exhibits carefully in that respect, 
but perhaps the names of the following artists taken at 
random may be mentioned as outstanding in that sense : 
Sir W. W. Russell, R. O. Dunlop, A. R. Middleton Todd, 
Kirkland Jamieson, Reginald Brundrit, Philip H. Padwick. 
Each of them gives a different quality to the medium, and 
Sir W. W. Russell's is perhaps the most exquisite, but in 
all these cases it is the handling of the medium which dis- 
tinguishes them. 
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XVUltreH CENTURY FURNITURE 


BY JOHN ELTON 


at the Manor House, Hitchin (a town 

full of interest, with a large number of 
ancient houses), an assemblage of English 
furniture which is well displayed in the old 
brick-built house. 


ME: AMYAS PHILLIPS has collected 


three pieces, the base, the desk section and the 
upper stage each having massive lifting handles 
at the sides. The carcass is of oak throughout, 
a feature of Dutch pieces and also of English 
pieces of fine quality; the veneer is of 
highly figured woods. The herringbone band- 





Example of bureau bookcase in three pieces, in demand between 1680 and 1745. Walnut 
specimen, with oak carcass, veneer of highly figured woods and herring-bone banding, 
indicating fine quality 


The bureau bookcase with its upper stage 
fitted either with nests of drawers grouped 
about a central cupboard, or else with shelves, 
was in considerable demand between about 
1680 and 1745. There are two interesting 
examples, one decorated in red lacquer, the 
other overlaid with walnut veneer. The 
walnut bureau bookcase is constructed in 
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ing is continued round the sides of the bureau, 
a feature indicating fine quality, while the doors 
of the upper stage are faced with the original 
mirror plates. The desk section contains 
the customary fittings, pigeon-holes and 
small drawers; each pigeon-hole is com- 
pleted by a walnut slide, heavily weighted 
with lead, which serves as a paper-weight. 
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XVIIITH CENTURY FURNITURE 


The drawers of the upper stage and base are 
fitted with ring handles, and are numbered. 
The second bureau bookcase, also of English 
construction, is decorated by a Chinese artist 
in clear sealing-wax red lacquer and with 
Oriental figures and scenes in gold. The 
carcass is of oak, the interior of the upper 
stage fitted with small drawers, pigeon-holes 
and a central cupboard with flanking columns. 
When a spring is pressed through a hole on 
either side of the interior of this cupboard 
these columns are released, disclosing a narrow 
pocket as a secret receptacle attached to each. 
The same device occurs in the case of the 
columns flanking the smaller cupboard in the 
desk below. 

With the exception of the floral ornament 
above the pigeon-holes, the lacquer decoration 
is characteristically Oriental, and this bureau 
bookcase must have been one of those sent to 
China “to help fill up the ship,” to be lac- 
quered in the East with “ birds, flowers and 
Imagery,” as detailed in a letter from the 
East India Company in 1684. No doubt the 
pieces of English construction lacquered in 
the East were to the taste of the English market, 
for (as Captain William Dampier writes) the 
Oriental joiners “‘may not compare their 
work with that the Europeans made.” 

Among the innovations of the late Georgian 
period was the substitution of the sliding 
quarter cylinder for the hinged flap for the 
desk section of the bureau. This cover is lifted 
by knobs at the bottom edge and travels up- 
wards on side tracks until it reaches its place 
behind the pigeon-holes. The cylinder-fronted 
cabinet, which was formerly at Knowsley, 
is veneered with figured yew wood, which is 
seldom seen on large pieces. Yew wood was 
valued by cabinet-makers ‘‘ on account of its 
beautiful red colour,” but the tone of this 
piece is rather a golden brown; its figure 
compares favourably with amboyna. The 
cavetto of the cornice in the upper stage is cut 
into a series of small pointed arches springing 
from turned pendants, and the glazing bars 
also form pointed arches. The whole is 
surmounted by a fretted swan-necked pedi- 
ment. The setting-out of the desk fittings 
corresponds to a design in Sheraton’s ** Draw- 
ing Book,”’ of “‘ a satinwood cylinder desk and 
bookcase,” but the upper stage is an improve- 
ment on that in Sheraton’s design, of which he 
writes that “ the square figure of the door is 





Cylinder-fronted cabinet, veneer of figured yew 


wood; the upper stage is an improvement on 


Sheraton’s design 


much in fashion now.’’ He recommends the 
use of the caul, and not the hammer, for laying 
the veneer on the cylinder, “‘ if the veneer be 
very cross and unpliable.”’ 

A card-table of kingwood and mahogany 
is a combination of two timbers and two periods. 
The folding top is parqueted with kingwood 
and dates from the reign of William III. 
It is faced with a fine petit point panel, in 
which the cards, counters and money-bags used 
by the players are worked in colours on a 
cherry-coloured ground, framed in a border of 
floral scrolls. Even during this period of 
fine needlework, this piece, in which 1,024 
stitches occupy one square inch, is remarkable. 
During the Director period the original under- 
framing was replaced by mahogany. 
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Unusual example of Regency period in three sections, veneered in walnut and 
inlaid with stringing lines ; the centre section is finished at the sides 


The fluted legs and carved pendants show the influence of the classical revival 
of George III’s reign 
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There are some outstand- 
ing pieces of the middle and 
late Georgian period in this 
collection, among them a settee 
with the arm supports faced 
with a lion’s mask and the legs 
carved with the lion motive. 
The apron connecting the legs 
is carved with acanthus scrolls, 
while the cresting of the back 
centres in the coronet of the 
secorid Baron Conway, who 
succeeded his father in 1732 
and was created in 1750 Vis- 
count Beauchamp and Earl of 
Hertford. The settee there- 
fore dates before the earl- 
dom. 

A semi-elliptical _side- 
board, which dates from the 
classical revival in George III’s 


(Continued on page 137) 
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HE history of the old Canadian goldsmiths has 
suffered unaccountable neglect until recent years. 
As a colony of France, the early churches and 
religious houses of Canada were enriched with sacred 
vessels in the precious metals by missionaries and by such 
benefactors as Governor Frontenae and the celebrated 
Champlain as well as by ecclesiastics and other French 
donors. Frangois de Montmorency Laval, first Bishop 
of Quebec, is believed to have brought many precious 
objects in 1659. Relics enclosed in costly shrines, wrought 
by some of the most skilful goldsmiths of France, have 
been bestowed on churches from time to time, only to 
perish in fires in buildings of wood and by the hands of 
the despoiler. So little regarded was old silver that a 
part of the notable collection of the Ursuline Convent in 
the city of Quebec was sacrificed and melted for the 
centennial anniversary of this historic convent and the 
metal fashioned into a sanctuary lamp. Some few pieces 
of French domestic silver have survived here and there. 
For example, in the important collection of silver of the 
Archbishop of Quebec, which the writer was privileged 
to examine on a visit to Canada, there are no fewer than 
four of the characteristic French écuelles, including one 
by Elvi Guerin, 1728, and another by Claude Charivet, 
1748, both of Paris. Two are engraved with the initials 
of Joseph Signay, Archbishop of Quebec, and of Joseph 
Octave Plessis, Bishop of Quebec; with them are two 
French ewers of the XVIIIth century. The French 
seigneurs of Canada imported a good deal of silver from 
France. 

Amongst the French silver preserved is some in the 
Basilica at Quebec, where the earliest piece is a Proces- 
sional Cross by a Paris goldsmith, 1665. A rare piece is a 
Sanctuary lamp by an anonymous goldsmith of Paris, 
1698. In the seminary at Quebec are some sacred vessels 
by Guillaume Loir of Paris, dating from the middle of the 
XVIIIth century. At the Hétel Dieu the writer saw a 
ciborium and a tray dated 1641 and 1642, but made earlier. 
The silver of the Hépital Général at Quebec includes a 
crucifix by a Paris goldsmith, 1684 ; a pair of candlesticks 
by Alexis Loir of Paris, 1684; and a ciborium, Paris, 
1684. In the Ursuline Convent are a monstrance, 
Paris, 1675, and two écuelles. Here the writer examined 
with much interest a French spoon and fork, with the 
mark of Jacob Hurd (1702-58) of Boston, Massachusetts, 
superimposed. Belonging to the Congregation of Nétre 
Dame in Montreal are some sacred vessels by Paris 
goldsmiths of the latter part of the XVIIth century. 
A collection of silver in the Museum of the church of 
Nétre Dame in the same city is a collection of the highest 
historic interest in that it comprises vessels which 
belonged to and are adorned with the arms of the Marquis 
de Montcalm, the Marquis de Beauzé, the Marquis de 
Jonquiéres, Mgr. de Pontbriand, and the family of Saint- 
Castin. The vessels were wrought in Paris, but no 
piece is earlier than 1684. There are some interesting 
spoons and knives engraved with the arms of Mgr. 
Pontbriand, Bishop of Quebec from 1741 to 1766. 

But more interesting to the student is the silver 
wrought in the Province of Quebec. The names of 
several early goldsmiths have been recorded. The first 
one of Canadian birth would seem to have been Guillaume 


OLD CANADIAN SILVER 
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BY E, ALFRED JONES 





SILVER SANCTUARY LAMPS, by Laurent Amyot of Quebec 
(1764-1839) Private American Collection. 
Diameter of mouth, 9} in. ; greatest width of body, 13 in. ; 
total height exclusive of chains, 14 in. 


Baudry, dit Desballes (1656-1732), of Three Rivers, 
“‘armurier du Roy et orfévre,’”’ whose two sons, Jean- 
Baptiste and René, followed the same ancient and 
honourable craft. The next in date is Jean-Baptiste 
Villain, born in 1648, and working in the Island of 
Orleans. From this date onward the names are not 
infrequent both in Quebec and Montreal. The chief gold- 
smith of the French regime in the early XVIIIth century 
was Roland Paradis (1696-1754), born in Paris and 
worked at Quebec and Montreal. Much of his work, 
ecclesiastical and domestic, is in existence. As many as 
twenty craftsmen were busily employed in the city of 
Quebec, fourteen in Montreal and one or two elsewhere 
inthe XVIIIth century. The earliest men settled in Can- 
ada were of French birth or training and some of these 
took apprentices of Canadian birth, ultimately the leaders 
in the art. Of the goldsmiths of Canadian birth Frangois 
Ranvoizé, or Ranvoyze (1739-1819), was the first and 
greatest of the silversmiths under English rule after 1770, 
when the country was prosperous. He was born in 
the picturesque and historic city of Quebec and died 
there. The name of his master, unfortunately, has not 
been recorded. In his long and prosperous career his 
workshop was active in producing sacred vessels and his 
name may be seen over and over again in the accounts of 
churches throughout the province. His finest work 
examined by the writer was in the Basilica and the 
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Archévéché at Quebec. One important and dated 
example is the processional cross in the Seminary at 
Quebec, signed RANVOIZE 1772. Ranvoizé not only 
wrought ecclesiastical silver but also excellent domestic 
vessels, cups, écuelles, and spoons and forks. 

Laurent Amyot (1764-1839) ranks next to Frangois 
Ranvoyze (his master for a short time) as the most 
prolific and successful goldsmith in Quebec, his birth- 
place. For two years from 1784 to 1786 he is said to have 
spent in Paris improving his knowledge of the craft. 
Much of his work, both ecclesiastical and domestic, 
was executed at his atelier on Mountain Hill in Quebec. 
Among his more interesting pieces are the ewer of 
Joseph Signay, Archbishop of Quebec, and another 
ewer presented to Messire Asselin, curé of St. Louis 
of Ile aux Condres, for helping to succour the English 
brig Rosalind (Captain Boyle), of London, when cast 
on the island by the ice in 1832: both are in the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace at Quebec with Bishop Plessis’s candlestick, 
also by Amyot. A small specimen of his silver is a soup 
ladle, given by the present writer to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The atelier of Laurent Amyot was 
continued by his old apprentice, Frangois Sasseville. 
The writer during his visit treasured a long conversation 
with an old goldsmith named Ambroise Lafrance, 


who was then in possession of the working tools of Amyot 
which had descended to the above Sasseville, then to 
Pierre l’Esperance, who worked at the same address 
from 1863 to 1882, and finally to the said Ambroise 
Lafrance, at the same address from 1882 to 1905, when 
he retired after forty-two years of active work, and 
removed to 25 rue St. Nicholas and died in 1905, 
Lafrance’s youthful son had been trained as a goldsmith 
and before his premature death had wrought a silver cup 
and a reliquary-cross for the writer. A writing-desk of 
local wood was made between 1780 and 1790 by a silver- 
smith of this family, Etienne Hianveu-Lafrance, in 
Quebec. 

Goldsmiths were established at Montreal at the middle 
of the XVIIIth century, and examples of their work are 
preserved there. An interesting figure in the life of the 
city was the silversmith, Robert Cruickshank, an English- 
man, who died in 1809 on board the ship Everetta on 
April 16, 1809, at Spithead. 

For the study of old Canadian silver in detail the 
publications of Mr. Marius Barbeau and Mr. Ramsay 
Traquair’s admirable book, ‘‘The Old Silver of Quebec ” 
(1940), with illustrations of silver and marks, all published 
since the present writer’s visits to Canada, are indispens- 
able. 


TWO NOTES RELATING TO GOLDSMITHS 


The first note relates to the making of masterpieces. 

What would many collectors of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean silver not give for one of the masterpieces made 
by young London goldsmiths, in accordance with the 
regulations of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths ? 
The first of these interesting regulations was issued in 
or before 1571, when young goldsmiths were not allowed 
to set up for themselves until they had made their master- 
piece. 

The following Order for the Masterpiece in 1607 
proves that the Order had fallen into decay : 

Of late times, through the negligence and want of industry 
in most of the workmen of the Goldsmiths Company, the 
true practice of the art & mystery of the goldsmith is not only 
fallen into great decay but also few workmen are able to finish 
& perfect a piece of plate throughout, with all the garnishings & 
parts thereof, without the help of many & several hands. The 
idler craftsmen betake themselves to the sole exercise of one 
slight & easy part of the said mystery—some are mere hammer- 
men, others work upon nothing but bell salts or bells ; some 
grave and chase, while others are spoon-makers, whereas in 
truth every perfect workman ought to be skilful in all & able 
to begin & end his own work himself, as in times past. By 
such negligence all good workmanship will surely decay. 
Henceforth all craftsmen were required to make within the 
workshop newly erected in Goldsmiths Hall a complete piece 
of work, called a masterpiece, to be begun & finished by 
himself. (Prideaux, ‘‘ Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
Vol. II, p. 363.) 

Unhappily, no masterpiece has been identified and 
therefore the assumption may be made that no particular 
form of vessel was adopted. 

As late as 1650 it was proposed by the Goldsmiths 
Company that every goldsmith-jeweller, before he have 
his freedom, shall make his masterpiece for approbation. 
“* Memorials ”’ I, 272. 

The Weavers’ Company had a similar Ordinance 
for their craft in 1594-95, to the effect that every member 
of the Guild should make a proof of his skill before his 
admittance as a member. 

The second note is dated 1601 and is concerned with 


one George Crawford, who was charged with manufactur- 
ing fraudulent cups, and was brought from the Compter 
[a debtor’s prison] before the Wardens of the Goldsmiths 
Company, and signed the following confession : 
**I, George Crawford, Scotchman, do confess to the 
Master and Wardens of the Company of Goldsmiths as to such 
particular things as hereafter follow, and have hereto sub- 
scribed my hand. 
“* Imprimis that about 6 months past I came out of Scotland 
to England, where during that time I have wrought Goldsmith’s 
work in the house of one John Allen ; and, the better to enable 
me to work, I brought the sum of £10 with me out of my own 
country, and employed the same in buying sterling silver 
wherewithal to work. 
** Item, I have wrought many small cups, which have been 
uttered and sold by my appointment and direction to divers 
goldsmiths in London, which cups I confess have been 
falsely and deceitfully wrought, for the which I am heartily 
serry. 
“* Finally, four of these cups, being left in my own hands 
unsold, were traced and taken from me by the Master and 
Wardens of the said Company, and, being by them assayed, 
were found by such assay to be 8 oz. and 9 dwts. worse than 
standard.”” 
Crawford was set in the stocks in Goldsmiths Hall, and, 
two days afterwards, his cups were broken (i.e., broken up and 
the metal confiscated and probably melted). (Prideaux, 
“* Memorials of the Goldsmiths Company,” Vol. I, pp. 100-1.) 
Whether he may be identified with George Crawfuird, 
admitted goldsmith in Edinburgh in 1589, and whether he 
returned to Scotland, it is impossible to say. One man 
of this name was deacon of the Edinburgh Guild in 
1615-17, 1621-22, and 1633-35, and his mark as such is on 
the corporation mace of Edinburgh, 1616-35 (Sir C. J. 
Jackson, “‘ English Goldsmiths and their Marks,” 2nd 
ed., p. 498). One George Crawfuird, Jr., was the maker 
of a tall and elegant communion cup at Fala and Soutra, 
stamped with the punch of David Palmer, deacon of the 
Edinburgh Guild in 1611-13, which is illustrated in 
Thomas Burns’s “Old Scottish Communion Plate,” 
facing page 260. 

The acquisition of one of these “ fraudulent "’ cups 
would be a veritable triumph. 
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A GREAT SILVER SHRINE IN RUSSIA 


“\HE accompanying illustration is of the 
vast monument and sarcophagus erected 
about 1752 by command of the Empress 

Elizabeth of Russia to contain the bones of 
St. Alexander Nevsky in the Troitskaya Lavra, 
or the Trinity Monastery of St. Sergius, about 
forty-four miles from Moscow. This famous 
monastery ranked next to Kiev as the richest 
of the Russian monasteries and was founded 
by St. Sergius in 1337. On my journey to 
Russia in 1908 to examine the immense and 
unrivalled collection of old English and other 
silver in the Imperial treasures at Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, I made a pilgrimage to this 
monastery in the hope of seeing some English 
silver of which I had had some brief accounts, 
but although I was received with great cordiality 
by the acting Archimandrite or Abbot, I failed 
to see it because of its removal for reasons of 
greater safety to a branch monastery some 
miles away in the depths of the country. I 
was offered hospitality for a few days with the 
view of visiting it, but my engagements at 
Moscow and the forbidding climate in mid- 
winter compelled me to decline the invitation. 
Although I was unable to obtain photographs 
or descriptions of the silver, I have obtained 
some help from the most interesting book by 
the late Sir Martin Conway (Lord Conway 
of Allington), “Art Treasures in Soviet 
Russia, 1925.” An illustration clearly shows 
two pieces apparently of English work- 
manship, namely, a large rosewater dish, 
hexafoil in shape, of characteristic Elizabethan 
or early Jacobean ornament, and one of the 
gourd-shaped cups of the same period. The 
illustration shows a multitude of precious 
objects, secular as well as ecclesiastical, but 
only these two would seem to be English. 
Mentioned also in the book are other things of 
English origin—a carillon clock by Chater & 
Sons of London and some Delft bowls made in 
Russia by Gardner, the English potter who 
settled there, and whose pottery was to be seen 
in the palaces of every nobleman. 

To return to the silver sarcophagus (since 
removed from its place of honour in the 
monastery to the Silver Gallery in the Hermi- 
tage Museum at Leningrad), it is described 
by the author as adorned with life-sized figures 
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SILVER SARCOPHAGUS, containing the bones of St. 


Alexander Nevsky. Erected by command of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia in 1752 


and richly embossed all round with bas-reliefs 
depicting events in the life of the famous 
XIlIth-century Grand Prince of Vladimir, 
who won his surname by defeating the Swedes 
on the Neva (1240) and who obtained another 
signal victory over the Teutonic Knights on 
the ice of Lake Peipus two years later. Both 
events are commemorated in the bas-reliefs. 
Separate trophies of arms, standing at the head 
and foot of the sarcophagus respectively, 
complete this overpowering expression of the 
pride, the wealth and the extravagance of the 
Imperial donor, the Empress Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great, who made yearly visits 
to the monastery. One important omission 
from this account is the name of the goldsmith. 
The Empress is remembered for her purchases 
of services of English silver during her reign of 
twenty years, 1741-1761, much of which has 
survived. 








SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FLOWER 


PAINTINGS 


T seems almost impossible at this time of the year, 
I when not only the birds but even trees and shrubs 

and plants burst into songs of praise, not to look 
upon flowers with gratitude and perhaps a new tenderness 
because they allow us for moments at least to escape from 
the business upon which nearly the whole world is now 
feverishly engaged. 

But as the poets bear witness the feelings flowers 
inspire are age-old. 
Seeing that that is so 
it seems strange that 
flower paintings, that is 
to say, pictures en- 
tirely devoted to that 
subject, are late-comers 
in the history of Euro- 
pean art. Flowers ap- 
pear, of course, as 
incidentals or acces- 
sories in other pictures 
at an early age, con- 
spicuously so as border 
decorations in illumin- 
ated maunscripts ; but 
until the beginning of 
the XVIIth century 
the presence of flowers 
in a picture had, it 
seems, nearly always 
to have some symbolic 
significance even when 
they appear to serve 
only decorative pur- 
poses. What is still 
more remarkable is that 
even the flower paint- 
ings of the XVIIth 
century appear to have 
been less tributes to 
poetry than contribu- 
tions to science, curi- 
ously intermingled with 
the “ profit motive,” 
to use a now cur ent 
term. 

The truth is that 
flower paintings be- 
came popular with the 
tremendous _ strides 
that were made in 
natural history and in 
horticulture during the latter part of the XVIth century, 
and the whole of the XVIIth century. It would take an 
historian of horticulture to analyse the flower paintings 
of the XVIIth century and tell us how they must have 
appeared to the eyes of their contemporaries. Tulips, 
for example, which figure so extensively in them, first 
came to Holland from Constantinople in 1560, and were 
cultivated with such enthusiasm that they created a 


Fig. 1 AMBROSE BRUEGHEL 







In the possession of Mr. Paul Larsen 
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BY HUMPHREY FOSTER 


veritable craze which reached its climax between the 
years 1634 and 1637, when an “ Admiral Liefkens ” 
fetched 4,400 guilders, and another, ‘“‘ Semper Augus- 
tus,” 5,500 guilders. Speculation in bulbs spread 
through all strata of society; from princes and 
nobles down to chimney-sweeps, everyone gambled, 
fortunes were made and lost—until the Government 
had to put an end to this gambling. 

To judge paintings 
Ty. ie of flowers and fruits 
it was to look at them not 
" * ~~ so much with the eyes 
St, 
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of a poet but with the 
mind of a gardener, 
and indeed we learn 
that Dutch, Flemish 
and Italian flower 
painters of the time 
themselves cultivated 
rare and beautiful 
flowers, and that other 
growers sent them par- 
ticularly exquisite and 
valuable specimens to 
copy. 

It is this air of 
meticulous particular- 
ity which distinguishes 
the flower paintings of 
this period. Though 
the flowers are ar- 
ranged in vases they 
are seen one by one as 
botanical specimens, 
individually, and not 
as bunches of colour; 
individual forms are 
as little obscured as 
possible. Where forms 
disappear into the back- 
ground this is more 
often due to the 
effect of time: colours 
have sunk or maybe 
forms have been lost 
under coats of varnish. 
Time and time again 
writers remark on the 
microscopic detail with 
which many of these 
painters elaborated 
their pictures, and indeed the microscope was invented 
in Holland at about the time when the first flower 
paintings began to appear, and many of the artists used at 
least a magnifying glass to obtain the high degree of finish 
which astonished and delighted their public. 

Among the earliest and the most famous of these 
flower painters was a member of the great Brueghel 
family of painters, Jan Brueghel (1568-1625), to wit, who 


Flemish, 1617-1675 
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was at first known as “‘ Flower-Brueghel "’ because of the 
fame he had gained in this particular branch of subject 
matter which, after a visit to Italy, he gave up in favour of 
landscape painting. Jan Brueghel’s technique is charac- 
teristic of this microscopic finish. What is surprising is 
that a painter like Rubens could so much appreciate this 
technique that he, as well as other artists, employed 
Brueghel, and other flower painters, to provide a back- 
ground of flowers and fruit garlands and festoons, or 
landscapes to his figures, but in a technique of incredible 
minuteness and lavish abundance of detail. It would 
seem that neither Rubens nor his contemporary public 
saw anything disturbing in this lack of unity of vision. 

Lanzi claims for Jan Brueghel’s contemporary, 
Cavaliere Tommaso Salini (c. 1670-1730), the honour 
of having originated the typical flower picture composition 
consisting of a vase with flowers arrayed in them against a 
plain background ; but this may be doubted. At all 
events the Italian approach to this subject, as it was to all 
others, was much more decorative and broad in contrast 
with the typical northern analytical and meticulous finish 
which often included the addition of butterflies and other 
insects, and little drops of water on which the windows 
of the studio are often minutely indicated. 

Like Jan Brueghel, his disciple, Daniel Zeghers 
(1590-1661) was also employed by Rubens and other 
figure painters to add garlands and borders of flowers 
around portraits and historical subjects. Flowers were 
the craze of the age, and Zeghers was one of those who 
themselves cultivated the specimens they admired’; but 
Zeghers painted them, and especially roses, with ex- 
ceptional brilliance. 

It would seem, in fact, that some of the artists of the 
period excelled in depicting special orders. So, for 
example Mr. Larsen, who specializes in flower paintings 
of this period, draws attention to the way in which Frans 
Ykens (1601-1683), a younger contemporary of the two 
foregoing Flemings, has depicted the irises in the painting 
here illustrated. They are, in his opinion, the most 
beautifully painted irises of all that are known to him. 
(Fig. IT). 

Flower paintings also flourished amongst the Dutch 
painters, amongst whom the De Heems, Jan (1570-1632) 
and his son Jan Davidsz (about 1600 to about 1674), were 
the most distinguished, until Jan van Huysum later in 
the century (1682-1749), fired by the example of J. D. de 
Heem and the latter’s German pupil, Abraham Mignon 
(1639-1697), outshone them all. The popularity and 
esteem in which Huysum was held is surely unique for 
such an art as flower painting. Not only did the principal 
florists in Holland supply him with their choicest produc- 
tions as subjects, but he quickly made a fortune by his 
trade, and, says an historian (M. Havard): “the prices 
noted in the sale catalogues of the XVIIIth century which 
are altogether out of proportion to those realized by other 
works, reveal to us with what infatuation this finished 
master . . . was regarded.” And Ruskin wrote: “‘ The 
world is so old, that thereis no dearth of things first-rate ... 
let us then go to Rubens for blending, and to Titian for 
quality, of colour ; to Veronese for daylight, and Rem- 
brandt for lamplight ; to Buonarotti for air fulness and to 
van Huysum for precision.”” The italics are ours. It is 
this precision which to a greater or lesser extent dis- 
tinguishes the period from the flower paintings of the 
XIXth and XXth centuries. 


XVIITH CENTURY FLOWER PAINTINGS 
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Fig. II. FRANS YKENS 
In the possession of Mr. Paul Larsen 


Flemish, 1601-1683 


Perhaps it was this nice care for minutiz that accounts 
for the fact that there were quite a large number of 
women amongst the celebrated painters of flowers: 
we mention only Clara Peeters (born 1590), who flourished 
during the first half of the XVIIth century, Maria van 
Oosterwyck (1630-1693) and the famous Rachel Ruysch 
(1665-1750). Rachel was the daughter of a professor of 
anatomy, who married a portrait painter and had a large 
family. But such was the meticulous care which she 
devoted to her flower paintings that two pictures alone 
are said to have occupied her for seven years. In fact it 
was jokingly said of her that ‘she produced more 
children than pictures.” If that was a joke, it conceals 
nevertheless a truth applicable not only to her work but 
to all the flower paintings of the period, the truth, namely, 
that precision and conscientiousness characterizes the work 
of even the less famous and lends them a charm and an 
attraction even now and to a generation nourished on 
very different principles of art. For the collector there is 
now an added interest, since he may discover amongst the 
flower paintings of the period some which, though they 
did not win quite such a reputation for their makers as 
others, may reveal to modern eyes merits which their 
contemporaries could not appreciate to the same extent. 
I think the painting by Ambrose Brueghel (1617-1675), 
who was the less well-known son of the famous “ Flower ”’ 

(Continued on page 135) 





U.S.A. STAMPS-THE EARLY ISSUES 


BY MAJOR W. H. TAPP, M.C. 


HE first general issue of adhesive stamps by the 
United States Postal Department was authorized 
by Act of Congress and approved on March 3, 

1847. 

The issue consisted of two stamps only. The 5 cents 
red-brown and the 10 cents black. The former bears a 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin (1706—go) after the picture 
by James D. Longacre. 

He was appointed Deputy Postmaster-General to the 
British Colonies during the year 1753. 

The latter carries a portrait of George Washington 
(1732-99) after the portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 

This 5 cents stamp prepaid postage on a half-ounce 
letter, or a single folded sheet, paid for transit up to a 


Fig. I. Horizontal pair, 

cancelled in black, indicating 

** steam,” the transport em- 
ployed for this letter 





States of America, and that the population was not only 
much smaller, but it was also very much more widely 
distributed. Naturally enough, then, these stamps are 
widely sought after by collectors, not only on account of 
their artistic merit and scarcity but vastly more so on 
account of the great variety of most interesting cancella- 
tions and colours ranging through the reds and magentas 
to the blues and greens and from “‘ Way ”’ to “ Steam ” 
steamboat, steamship, railway, hotel, carriers, and a vast 
array of states, cities, townships, and mining villages. 

It was about this time that the States really began to 
extend the areas which came under Federal control : 
California in 1848, Oregon and Minnesota in 1849, 
Utah and New Mexico 1850, Washington, Kansas, 


Fig. II. Horizontal Mint 

pair, the left-hand stamp 

shows indication of a shift 
in the transfer 





Fig. III. Pair showing 
dividing line of Plates, with } 
dot at foot indicating, Type 
II, left-hand bottom corner 
stamps, 91 and 92, R Plate 
I, scrolls and balls at foot 
almost completely cut away 





Fig. IV. Type III, Plate 

IV. At the top and foot, 

scrolls and labels have been 
cut into 


WHILOM SPECIMENS FROM THE WATERHOUSE COLLECTIONS 


distance of 300 miles and the 10 cents for any greater 
distance. There was a “ drop ”’ letter rate, or collecting 
rate of 3 cents and various rates for overseas. 

In the Waterhouse Collections there was also one of the 
10 cents, illustrated in Fig. II, severed vertically which 
was used instead of a 5 cents, because at the time the 
letter bearing it was posted (late 1849) the post office at 
Portsmouth was short of 5 cents stamps, only 400 having 
been issued to them that year, the cancellation of it is in 
red. 

The total number of both denominations issued up 
to the time when they were demonitized—June 30, 1851— 
was only slightly in excess of four and a half million, 
which is not more than 1 per cent of the total number of 
penny blacks and twopenny blues issued in Great Britain 
over a similar period. 

That is a very small percentage and is accounted for 
by the fact that whereas in Great Britain prepayment of 
postage was compulsory it was not so in the United 


Nebraska, 1853-54, Nevada, Colorado, Dakota, 1861, etc., 
and just let your mind picture what a transcontinental 
journey of some 3,000 miles meant in those days by way 
of attack from the unfriendly Indian tribes, inclement 
climatic and topographical conditions. A journey nearly 
seven times the distance from Land’s End to John-o’- 
Groats through a trackless land almost entirely without 
friendly inhabitants ! 

The graving and printing contract for these stamps was 
placed with the firm of Rawdon, Wright, Hatch and 
Edson of New York, well known for the production of 
some of the Postmaster’s provisionals and for the attrac- 
tive contemporary bank-note issues. 

Nowadays a complete “‘ cameo” or relief plate is 
produced from an original copper, or alloy, engraved 
plate by placing the original in a solution of copper and 
then from this “‘ cameo ”’ yet another plate is produced 
by repeating the process which will be a replica of the 
original, and from which all the printing can be done, 


’ 
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whilst the precious original can be preserved for reference 
at any later date. 

This method is generally used for the reproduction 
of great numbers of the finest degree sheets of the Survey 
of Britain, or the Dominions, and whilst it is true that a 
certain amount of hand tooling may be necessary to tune 
up the reproduced plate, that in itself is a minor considera- 
tion in cost so long as the original engraved by some 
highly paid artist is preserved for all time. 

But the system in the 1840’s was very crude in com- 
parison. The die was engraved in reverse from the 
accepted design and made as perfect as possible, and in 
this first United States issue there is little doubt that 
copper was the metal chosen as the basis for the plates 
from which the printing was to be done, and as soon as 
the reproductions from die to plate had been completed 


STAMPS— THE EARLY 


ISSUES 


the printing of any one stamp, which was generally the 
case. 

Each then of these 200 impressions had to be separately 
“ rocked in ’’ from the transfer roll, and provided a perfect 
horizontal and perpendicular alignment was obtained 
there would have been reproduced 100 replicas of the 
original die on each panel of the plate, but in actual 
practice this never happened, and indeed on the 1 cent 
blue of 1851 there is only one exact replica reproduced 
on the entire Plate I. 

In this particular case it was found that when the 
plate was trimmed for fitting into the press it was not 
sufficiently large to take 200 full die subjects, and as a 
consequence the workman, in transferring from transfer 
roll to plate, had in some cases to short transfer either at 
the top or the bottom end of the stamp. 





Fig. V. Unique strip of 1 cent blues and with cover; cover cancelled in red ; Stamps with red grid of 


Richmond, Va. 


Left stamp, Type I with complete scrolls and balls at foot. 


Two right stamps, Type Ib, 


with incomplete scrolls and ball at left, from Plate I, 7, 8 and g right. 


Collection, Judge Emerson, New York City 


the whole surface was nickel hardened to lengthen its 
useful life. 

A roller of soft mild steel was prepared, placed in a 
mandril and fitted to bearers in a press, whilst the die 
was attached firmly to the bed and the roller rocked to 
and fro, with increasing pressure, until the soft steel was 
forced into all the minute crevices of the die. 

The transfer roll is then withdrawn, cleaned, tooled 
if necessary, and finally its surface hardened. 

A soft steel plate, or in the case of the 1847 stamps, a 
copper plate, was prepared large enough to take 100 
subjects from the die: on each of two panels, known as 
right and left. The stamps then would be known as IR 
or IL in rows of 10, up to 100 R and 100L, and for 
correct reference sake the actual number of the plate was 
entered immediately after the stamp reference number 
thus IR-PI.IL.PI, or Plate II if two plates were used in 


It is for this reason that on this 1 cent blue of 1851, 
Plate I, we get only one complete transfer known as type I, 
several nearly complete, known as type Ia or Ib ; numer- 
ous type II, complete only at the top, and scme type III 
and IIIa short transferred at both top and bottom, or 
at top or bottom only. 

There were a number of guide dots, dashes, etc., 
introduced on to the plate to assist the workman to make 
perfect registration, but many minor mistakes arose on 
the 5 cents and ro cents plates, and on the later issues, 
and we find re-entries where the original entry had been 
faulty, and although burnished off, the plate still in places 
shows through the new entry—shifts from a faulty trans- 
fer, inverted transfers where an entry has been made top 
end down, corrected and re-entered, etc. 

These numerous discrepancies and errors have, 
however, quite apart from their general interest to the 
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specialist collector, given the key to replating to such 
ardent research workers as Mr. Stanley Ashbrook, Leslie 
Brockman, Carrol Chase, Sir Nicholas Waterhouse, 
and others, and whilst on that work they were also able 
to piece together the methods by which these early plates 
were actually produced, as far even as to know exactly 
how many transfer rolls were employed and how many 
subjects there were on each 
transfer-roll. 

There were, of course, some 
other little aids to assist these 
gentlemen in their labours, such 
as the guide dots and particu- 
larly the frames and the imprint 
which gave the printer’s name 
and the various cities in which 
his works were situated, and gen- 
erally the plate number as well. 

The number of these im- 
prints which have been dis- 
covered is, however, small, and 
we certainly owe a great deal 
to the research workers for the 
results so far achieved. 

These then represent the 
three major variations of type 
in the 1 cent blue, 1851 issue, 
and as they vary greatly in rarity 
the philatelist is always scanning 
any finds hoping to discover 
copies of the rarities amongst 
them. 

We now come to a stamp 
issued at a time in 1855 when the 
cancellations on U.S.A. issues 
were perhaps of greater interest 
and more instructive than at 
any other period, and show on 
the covers the conflicting inter- 
ests of Aspinwall, Walker, Van- 
derbilt, Wells Fargo, and many 


most attractive green, but both 
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respective plates that the expert’s time was absorbed over 
a number of years. 

In the United States the plates used for the unper- 
forated issues of 1851 were for some years also employed 
to print the perforated issue of 1857, so it can be seen why 
it is so difficult to obtain a really well-centred perforated 
stamp of this issue showing respectable margins all round. 

California sprang into prom- 
inence with the discovery of gold 
within its territories in 1848, 
and in fact the very first steamer 
sent by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Line—the SS. California— 
on arrival at Chagres (near the 
present city of Colon) was met 
by a crowd of anxious gold- 
diggers ready to pay almost any 
price for rapid transportation to 
this new El Dorado. 

That led to the idea entering 
the fertile brain of Mr. William 
Aspinwall, the proprietor of the 
line, of commencing a trans- 
“Panama "’ mail passenger ser- 
vice with steamers to meet them 
on the Pacific side and later to 
link the two ocean services by 
railway across the isthmus. 

Such a service did reduce the 
period of the journey (hitherto 
round the Horn or via the 
Magellan Straits) by nearly two 
months, and people were willing 
to pay large sums for this 
convenience. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
was an outstanding example of 
the captains of industry in the 
mid-XIXth century, assisted by 
Garrison and Morgan, soon 
had a competitive line running 
across Tehuantepec (Nicaragua) 
which became known as The 


Canal Co. Aspinwall, however, 


others. 
It is certainly a very beautiful P 
stamp and has many shades of f- fe. : Fhe < American Atlantic Pacific Ship 


‘ 
. . at 
engraving and reproduction are 


faulty, its errors in craftsmanship 
due to a shortage of time between 


v ¢ beat them, when on January 27, 
as i 1855, he drove in the last rivet 
completing the railway across 


the dates when instructions were Fig. VI. Four stamps on the left recut; the Panama. 


given to produce and deliver. 
It was, in fact, a rush job, 
and when a number of these 


two right are a different type. Their posi- 
tion on the Plate from which they are cut 
can be accurately assigned 


What a story of human effort, 
enterprise and competition ! 
Vanderbilt actually was able to 


stamps have been examined itwill Fig. VII. 12 cents diagonally severed, covering = deliver mails to San Francisco 


be found that all the top row 
had full scrolls at the top and 
were cut at the bottom, and those 
at the bottom row showed reverse 
conditions with full scrolls at the bottom, just as if the 
printers wished to create the impression that all the 
stamps on the sheet and not only those from the top and 
bottom rows were complete. 

In Great Britain the process of plating is much 
simplified by the serial lettering on both the 1d. black 
and ad. blue of 1840, and it was really only in the alloca- 
tion of the various different types of lettering to their 


postage between San Francisco and Boston “s “1.99 
per SS. Oregon, September 1, 1853 ahead of the mails 
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some 
seven or eight days in advance 
of the Aspinwall route across 
Panama. 

All of these services are recorded on the can- 
cellations of the covers which followed these particular 
routes. 

That, however, is only half of the story, for many 
rival firms were already competing by carrying mail 
right across the continent ! 

There were, of these, three main routes, the Central 

(Continued on page 131) 
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GLASS NOTES 


OLLECTORS need no reminder of the dexterity 
& with which XVIIIth century glass engravers 
A endowed themselves. For some reason that 
pecies of drawing upon glass which we term “‘ diamond 
joint ’’ work has been invested with a kind of halo, 
erhaps because it is a very ancient practice, perhaps 
ecause it so nearly approaches the sacred art of drawing. 
In point of fact the use of the wheel demanded a far 
uigher degree of skill than the graver does. In work 
vhich entails small sharp curves the wheel is impractic- 
able, and where perspective matters (as in landscape 
cenes) it is only effective in those rare instances where 
the craftsman can not only engrave but also draw. In all 
such cases a limited error could be disguised by the 
skilful manipulation 
of either wheel or 
graver and a very 
small error is over- 
looked or pardoned. 
But in any in- 
scription a fault with 
the wheel could nei- 
ther be remedied 
nor overlooked, and 
that is why recourse 
was so usually made 
to block letters. 
Even in these the 
fine top and bottom 
curves are often filled 
in with the graver. 
The glass now illus- 
trated (Fig. 1) is a 
notable exception, 
and an example of 
wheel engraving of 
the most difficult 
kind. Its superbly 
executed copper- 
plate script flows 
with a precision few 
people could imi- 
tate with a pen and 
must (as I think) 
rank higher in pure 
craftsmanship than the celebrated Dutch calligraphic 
roemers. 

The glass is of the third quarter of the XVIIIth 
century, the engraving and the Silver Wedding it records 
is of 1826, which goes to show that not all XI Xth century 
arts are so black as some would like to paint them. 

* * * 


Fig. I. 
GLASS, c. 1760. 
graved in 1826 


A NEWCASTLE 
Wheel en- 


It is always pleasant to record something new, and the 
glass shown in Fig. II is material evidence of relations 
between Greene the glass merchant and Ravenscroft the 
glass maker. It is a light glass of fine quality, without 
trace of crizzling or decay, and with a considerable lead 
content. 

Its shape, if not the hollow quatrefoil knop, conforms 
exactly with one of the patterns that Morelli Brothers 
made for Greene (1767-1773). But similar (soda metal) 





Fig. II. 


BY E. B. HAYNES 


glasses were also made in England, and there is a broken 
specimen in pale green glass in the London Museum. 
Powell shows it in his ‘“‘ Glass Making in England ” at 
Fig. XXXIX. 

Now we know from Mr. Thorpe’s researches among 
the Woburn Abbey bills that Greene was selling “* English 
christall ’ glasses between 1669 and 1672. In April, 
1674, he was selling something different, and something 
much better because he charged a much higher price, 
and he called this new line “ flint christalline.” It will 
be recalled that “‘ christalline ”” was the term Ravenscroft 
himself used in his Patent. The description had but a 
short life. In November, 1675, it was “flint” that 
Greene sold. Marked (sealed) glasses were on the 
market in 1676-77, 
and single flint and 
double flint glasses 
in 1682. 

Of all these de- 
scriptions “flint 
christalline ’’ of 1674 
best suits the glass 
illustrated, bearing 
in mind its early 
shape. Its attribu- 
tion to Ravenscroft 
rests partly upon the 
lead content of the 
metal (the some- 
thing better), and 
partly upon the use 
of two particular 
idioms, the nipt dia- 
mond waies and the 
hollow  quatrefoil 
knop. Ravenscroft 
was certainly fond 
of the first, for it is 
to be seen on the 
Rohan-found roe- 
mer with the raven’s 
head as well as 
on several jugs safe- 
ly attributed to him. 
And he, and Bish- 
opp after him used the second feature, the best sealed 
example being the well-known Kirkby Mason jug. 

It may be asked, if Ravenscroft could make a perfect 
lead glass in 1674, why there was such subsequent trouble 
with the metal. I conjecture that crizzling was correlated 
with thickness of metal and that a desire to make stronger 
glasses raised complications which (despite the seal) 
Ravenscroft never completely overcame. But in an 
experimental period it is also possible that some perfect 
as well as a good many imperfect glasses were turned out. 
In any event, drinking glasses of the period decorated 
with “‘nipt diamond waies "’ are so extremely rare that 
this new record its due to be published. 

* * * 


AN EARLY WINE in one of 
Greene’‘s patterns 
Collection of Mr. Henry Brown 


A few months ago the writer was associated in a modest 
and minor way with the publication of an article on 
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“ Amen” glasses, wherein it was propounded that these 
were of much later origin than earlier writers had sug- 
gested, that is to say, of the 1740-50 period rather than 
of the 1720-25. 

That proposition raised something of a storm of dis- 
sent in one quarter. To contradict all previous authori- 
ties on the subject was held to be heresy, and for the first 
time I comprehend the emotional processes which used 
to lead to burnings at the stake and other unpleasant 
prohibitory gestures. It is not so much the holding of 
an opinion which matters as the daring to question an 
established one. It will be remembered that Columbus 
had much the same experience. 

Despite protest, the proposition was quite sound, and 
indeed that new dating of “‘ Amens ”’ will eventually be 
found to be a conservative one. And it has just received 
powerful confirmation in a discovery made at Dunvegan 
Castle. This notable event for a glass collector’s diary 
is fully described in the Christmas number of the 
““ S.M.T. Magazine and Scottish Life,’’ but as copies are 
no longer obtainable it is worth while recounting. Mr. 


CHINESE ANIMAL SCULPTURE 


Examples of the T’ang period of Chinese art dominate the 
exhibition of Chinese animal sculpture, held at the Berkeley 
Galleries, Davies Street, although both later and earlier periods of 
art are not excluded. While in the treatment of the human 
form Chinese canons differ toto celo from European, Chinese 
animal sculpture can be readily appreciated, and needs no preface 
or introduction. A great number of pottery animals excavated 
from tombs are to be seen at the present exhibition, and “‘ the 
animals themselves, as well as their artistic counterparts, were 
thought to be invested with a magical power revitalizing the dead.” 
The most familiar of animal types are the horses with broad 
rounded neck, powerful crupper and lively head (as in the 
prancing horse, Fig. I), which give a vivid impression of abound- 
ing energy. Some of the horses are saddled and caparisoned, one 
model, a large horse overlaid with green, yellow and cream glaze, 
is accompanied by his groom wearing a yellow tunic. Many 
other birds, reptiles and animals were modelled; there are 
representations of the two varieties of camel, the Arabian and the 
Bactrian, in buff pottery; and a standing bull, in buff pottery, 
showing traces of red pigment. The little tomb figures of ladies 





PRANCING HORSE 


Fig. I. 


T’ang Dynasty 
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Edward A. Herraghty is the discoverer arid recorder, anc 
Mrs. Flora MacLeod of MacLeod is the owner of a 
broken two-verse “‘ Amen ” with the usual trumpet bowl 
and drawn plain stem. This is dated 1747 and it was a 
presentation to that Donald MacLeod of Gaultergil who 
skippered the boat which carried Prince Charles Edward 
into safety after Culloden, on the roth April, 1746. 
Donald is recited as the “ Faithful Palinurus ” both on 
the glass and on a silver snuff box dated 1746, this latter, 
however, being no longer extant. 

It will be remembered, or may be mentioned, that 
Palinurus was the name of that classical pilot who once 
upon a time guided Aeneas. It was a romantic episode, 
and though Donald eventually served a year’s imprison- 
ment for his participation, one feels that the Government 
of the day was a good deal less embarrassed by the Prince’s 
escape than it would have been by his capture. 

This new discovery will rank in interest beside the 
Mesham and the Drummond Castle glasses, both of 
which are dated 1749. Collectors will be grateful to its 
finder. 


~ 


Fig. II. AMOUNTED DRUMMER _ T’ang Dynasty 


and musicians which are included in this exhibition are ancillary 
to the animals they ride. There is a lively pair of drummers 
on horseback, one in reddish pottery with traces of white slip, 
and one in cream pottery with traces of red pigment upon his 
tunic; there is also a mounted trumpeter in cream pottery 
showing considerable red pigmentation (Fig. II). These figures of 
musicians no doubt formed part of a funeral procession. 
S S Ss 
An Exhibition of the paintings by Walter H. Nessler 
will be held at the Leger Galleries from May 20 to June 15. 
S S S 
A Loan Exhibition of “* Treen ” and other objects of 
art (XVIth to XIXth centuries) will be held at Barbizon 
House, 2, King Street, St. James’s Square, S.W.1, from 
May 21 to June 4. Admission 1s. 6d. The whole 
proceeds are to be divided between the British Red Cross 
and Mrs. Churchill’s War-time Fund for Y.W.C.A. 
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MICHAEL CARDEW, porter oF 


WINCHCOMBE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


modern studio potters, Michael Cardew has taken 

the most prominent position and is pre-eminently 
the best exponent we have of our native Slipware pottery 
craft. 

For three years, from 1923 to 1926, he worked with 
Bernard Leach at St. Ives, Cornwall, and learnt his 
craftmanship under his capable tuition, and at the same 
time he absorbed as a matter of course by his close per- 
sonal association with the life of so inspiring a teacher, 
whether at work or play, a permanent stimulus to create 
pottery that should have some individual distinctiveness. 

Attracted by the local types met with in the more or 
less countryside districts, particularly to be found in the 
western counties and in Wales, he decided to develop a 
modern industry on these lines with the advantage of 
utilizing to the 
full the techni- 
cal and artistic 
experience 
gained by him 
at St. Ives. 

He was for- 
tunate in find- 


Preece ss among the younger generation of our 
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stand out as something out of the ordinary run and these 
are sought after for the decoration of the home. He has 
made some imposing bowls of a large size for the display 
of flowers, especially suited for strong sprays of roses 
and other decorative flowers and foliage, and he obtained 
a high degree of quality in three which were shown at 
his exhibition at the Brygos Gallery, New Bond Street, 
London, in November, 1938, two of which were acquired 
by the Contemporary Art Society’s Pottery and Crafts 
Fund and were presented by the Administrator of the 
Fund to the Hanley (Stoke-on-Trent) Art Gallery and 
Museum and the City of Bristol Art Gallery and Museum. 
Another noteworthy feature of his work is the making 
of large deep vessels for gold-fish ponds for the loggia or 
garden ; those are produced without any glaze finish. 
His cider jars or bottles, capable of holding a good 
store of this re- 
freshing West 
Country drink, 
have an original 
note about 
them. They 
are mostly of a 
black or dark 


ing an old pot- brown colour 
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mence in April, 
1926, with a 
suitable kiln and 
accommodation 
for carrying on 
an extensive 
business. His 
untiring efforts 
were rewarded 
with success. 
He studied to 
produce a well- 
conceived sim- 
ple and artistic type of ware that should attract by its 
appearance and could be acquired by the public at a 
reasonable cost and fulfil its purpose as a useful household 
requisite for daily use. 

Most of the fine Chinese potteries of the early Sung 
periods were not designed for cabinet pieces, but were 
intended for ordinary household purposes. Cardew 
strove to create and foster a desire on the part of the usu- 
ally listless public to wish for something better and more 
appealing to good taste than the decadent and lifeless 
wares most frequently forced upon it by the prevailing 
business conditions of trade. 

In addition to supplying the increasing demand for 
the useful wares, he was enabled to employ his own 
original creative instincts to make some fine individual 
pieces in the same materials and similar in character, but 
with a note of refinement about them that made them 
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most attractive 
in shape and 
appearance. His 
large-sized tea- 
pots, intended 
for picnic and 
garden party 
use, are quite 
out of the ordi- 
nary run of such 
familiar pieces : 
these were most 
frequently fin- 
ished with a galena glaze. His homely bread storage 
pans, with their simple sgraffito patterns, become in his 
hands objects of beauty. 

The special vases that he creates for decorative pur- 
poses have distinctive character. On these, as on most 
of his other specimens, he uses free brush work decoration 
besides the sgraffito drawings. His tea and coffee sets 
are varied, and they are decorated with remarkable 
freedom and freshness. 

The form of the baking dishes does not allow of much 
material change, but the Slipware decoration affords him 
plenty of scope to display his ability, investing them with 
greatly added interest. For many years the reproduction 
of these had followed good local traditional types, but 
many had become stereotyped by long usage and lacked 
any fresh inspiration. One sees in his work that he has 
revolutionized this by his clear insight into the possi- 
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bilities of imparting to them 
a new and original personal 
outlook. 

His simple quaintly prim- 
itive outline designs of birds, 
fish and other decorations, 
usually incised, and his broad 
sweeps of colour obtained 
by brush work, are most 
happy in their seemingly un- 
studied application, but in 
reality they are the result of 
considerable thought and ex- 
perience. The regular repe- 
tition of a bird’s head and 
the repeated curve of wing 
in flight often fittingly de- 
picts all that he considers 
essential. The prevailing 
colours are rich dark browns 
and black, sometimes greyish 
in hue, as a background with 
the incised work cut through 
the outer glaze to reveal the 
lighter colour of the body 
clays. Lighter colour decor- 
ation would also be applied 
by using a cream or yellow 
slip glaze, which occasionally 
would be varied by a greenish 
colour obtained by copper 
forming one of the glaze con- 
stituents. Some very fine 
golden effects are also fre- 
quently met with. Again, 
dark col- 
oured dec- 
Oration 
would be 
used on a 
light 
ground. 

His ex- 
tensive 
series of 
simple jugs 
display his 
choice of 
good shap- 
ing, as they 
are of ex- 
cellent 
forms and 
their very 
varied han- 
dles__ take 
their places 
naturally, 
preserving 


correctly the outline and balance of their whole design : 
there is no suggestion that they are placed anywhere at 
random, but are part and parcel of the vessel and in the 
right positions, important features too often neglected. 
These jugs and, indeed, all his various specimens, 
notably the cider containers, show how use and efficiency 
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are properly considered and, 
by the way they are con- 
ceived, also demonstrates 
that the completed effects 
reveal striking evidence of 
how simple shapes and de- 
signs can be enhanced so 
that they become objects 
with a distinct artistic en- 
vironment. 

Cardew’s interest in all 
that pertains intimately to 
the full country life from 
which he draws so much 
inspiration is aptly shown by 
his love and devotion to 
country folk-dancing, and 
his agile, handsome figure 
has been a familiar feature 
of many a Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire and Oxfordshire 
village hall and green, and on 
the floor of the Royal Albert 
Hall at the annual gatherings 
and international contests 
held regularly before the war. 
It is difficult to conceive of a 
more recreative pastime bet- 
ter suited to relax the ten- 
sion and relieve the severe 
physical and mental strain 
imposed by the constant toil 
of throwing on the wheel 
and the manipulation and 
wedging of the clay in its 
prepara- 
tion for 
pottery use. 

After 
working 
unremit- 
tingly at 
Winch- 
combe for 
thirteen 
years, and 
as the busi- 
ness_ there 
seemed, 
just before 
the war, to 
be running 
sufficient - 
ly smoothly 
to be left in 
the charge 
of his cap- 
able | staff, 
Cardew de- 


cided to take his wife and young family to Cornwall, 
hoping to be able to do more original and individual 
He found a suitable site at Wenford Bridge 
near Bodmin, and moved there in June, 1939, and started 
to build a kiln, which by September had reached only 
to ground level, and owing to the war conditions prevail- 
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ing then was 
not completed 
till July, 1940. 
One unglazed 
and two glazed 
firings only were 
made, as in the 
autumn of 1941 
the work at the 
Wenford Bridge 
pottery had to 
be closed down 
to enable him 
to return to 
Winchcomte to 
help his man- 
ager there, who 
was left almost 
single handed to 
carry on, as the 
rest of the staff 
were on war 
work elsewhere. 

He stayed 
till June, 1942, 
when he was appointed by the Government to go on 
July 31 to West Africa, to teach the natives. 

This instruction in pottery, modelling, and other craft 
work among the West African native population had been 
most successfully inaugurated some years before the war 
by another young British craftsman, Mr. Kenneth Mur- 
ray, of Heyshott, Sussex, who also had worked under 
Leach at St. Ives before taking up his work abroad. His 
work among them was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
folk there, who showed that their traditional abilities were 
still alive and fertile in imagination and only needed 


U.S.A. STAMPS—THE EARLY ISSUES 
(Continued from page 126) 
Santa Fé and the Southern, and the best-known firms 
operating them were Wells Fargo, Magraw, Butterfield, 
Kimbal, Adams & Co., Pony Express, Penny Post and 
Express, Noisy Carriers, etc. 

The proprietor of the latter collected mail through- 
out California, meeting the various incoming ships, when 
the vociferous method of his announcements gained for 
him this quaint title, which is recorded sometimes as 
“* Independent Line—Ahead of Everything—from Noisy 
Carriers.” 

It would take volumes to describe the arduous and 
critical journeys undertaken by these argonauts, but 
private exterprise succeeded where the Government was 
not even willing to accept any of the risks, and by 1860 a 
change was coming over the scene with the competition 
of the trans-continental telegraph and the immense 
advance in transport facilities subsequent to and during 
the Civil War of 1861-65. 

But a tribute is due, to a recorded trans-continental 
journey on relays of ponies which was completed in twelve 
days ! 

In the United States a great deal of importance is 
attached to the educational value of philately, and profes- 
sors in the subject are appointed to some of the universi- 
ties and colleges. 
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SLIPWARE DISHES, PLATES AND COVERED POTS 


sympathetic 
and expert gui- 
dance, with im- 
proved techni- 
cal appliances, 
such as proper- 
ly built kilns, 
to develop on 
most _ satisfac- 
tory lines. 

As Murray 
had joined up 
in the West 
Africa Forces, 
the Govern- 
ment could not 
have chosen a 
more suitable 
and = qualified 
instructor than 

‘Michael Car- 
dew. It seems, 
however, a grie- 
vous pity that 
his great abili- 

ties are not applied to the training of our own country 
people at home, where we shall need all the craftworkers 
that may be left to us in the time of reconstruction. 

It can be confidently predicted that Cardew’s expe- 
rience abroad in close touch with the virile negroid art, 
which in the past has shown such remarkable results, will 
widen his outlook still further, and that he will gather new 
inspiration from his sojourn and work in his new sur- 
roundings. It will be interesting to see the effect this will 
have on any further developments of his craft in the days 
to come. 


For my part, I have learned more of American 
methods, history and geography in twelve months’ study 
of the XIXth-century stamps than I did in the whole 
early days of my education; under this method of 
absorbing learning there is no doubt in my mind that 
there lies the means to create an enthusiastic interest in 
the minds of children, to whom it would be difficult 
without this national love of postage stamps. . 

My thanks are due to Mr. Robson Lowe for his advice 
and for reading over my typescript, to Sir Nicholas 
Waterhouse for assisting me from his great store of 
knowledge and allowing me to illustrate from his collec- 
tions, to many American collectors and their publications, 
and particularly to Mr. Stephen D. Rich, who has sent 
me many essential reference books from the U.S.A. 


~ ~ Ln} 
w ww w 
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A NOTE ON ALLAN 


Ramsay, his biographer, Allan Cunningham, says : 

“The posture was very elegant and the legs so 
remarkably handsome that Reynolds thought it necessary 
to exert himself more than usual in a full-length which 
he had on his easel, saying with a smile : “‘ I wish to show 
legs with Ramsay’s Lord Bute.” 

In that little anecdote you have the essential difference 
between the Scottish portrait-painter and his younger 
English competitor. Ramsay, like Meredith’s Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, “‘ had a leg"; Reynolds hadn’t. Not 
only was Reynolds unable ever to achieve that particular 
quality called “‘ elegance,’’ but he stood with difficulty on 
his own legs, metaphorically speaking ; he was always 
inclined to exert himself specially in an attempt to emulate 
others—Titian, Rembrandt or even Allan Ramsay. He 
was serious, studious, learned and conscientious. Ram- 
say was, or tried to be, Elegant at all costs, even at the 
cost of his art. Consider these few quotations from 
Cunningham’s biography: “ he was perfectly inde- 
pendent as to fortune, having, in one way or another, 


GS mess.) of a portrait of Lord Bute by Allan 


accumulated not less than forty thousand pounds.’’ The 
italics are ours ; but here is at least one of the ways: “* he 
had several workmen under him who supplied bodies 


where he painted heads.’’ And again: “ Such was the 
desire to have a portrait by Ramsay, that he was fain to 
employ anybody to aid in advancing his pictures. He 
invariably, however, painted the head with his own hand ; 
at least it was not till his pupil Philip Reinagle began to 
distinguish himself that he trusted anything of that order 
to the skill of others.”” Of course, from the standpoint of 
the OLp OrpeR, that was not quite so unscrupulous as it 
seems to us to-day: the great Rubens himself did pre- 
cisely the same sort of thing. The artist was a trades- 
man ; and businessis business. Moreover, Allan Ramsay 
had other interests. His enemies accused him “ of being 
more anxious to be thought an accomplished scholar and 
a man of fine understanding and taste than a good painter 
—a profession for which he was said to have but a cold 
regard.’ Ramsay, in fact, was by way of being “‘a pretty 
scholar.” He knew Latin, studied Greek, spoke French, 
Italian and German, and had mastered, we are told, 
“most of the living languages of Europe, excepting 
Russian.”’ He impressed Dr. Johnson: ‘ You will not 
find a man in whose conversation there is more instruc- 
tion, more information or more elegance.” 

More remarkable, however, is the fact that Ramsay 
won the friendship of Hogarth, the sworn enemy of all 
things Italian and French so far as they were of his day ; 
and Allan Ramsay had not only studied in Italy but had 
brought with him from that country, according to Vertue, 
a new method of painting. ‘“‘ Ramsay accustoms himself 
to draw faces,’”’ he wrote, “ in red line, shades, etc., over 
red colour or mask before he puts on the flesh colour, 
which he prefers to make the flesh clear and transparent— 
and such a method was used in Italy. . . .””. The whole 
passage will be found in the ever-helpful Whitley’s 
“* Artists and their Friends.”” The point here, however, 
is that it was not only his Elegance and his personal 
qualities but this allegedly “new ” method which first 
won him a reputation, and this, in spite of the fact that, 
as Cunningham rightly says, “his colouring seldom 
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PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH LADY DASHWOOD 


By ALLAN RAMSAY Painted in 1747 
deserted the regions of the pale and the grey.”’ It is this 
quality, which the French call blanchdtre, that distin- 
guishes Ramsay’s pictures, and together with their 
un-English, or un-British, elegance makes him look 
the most French amongst the British-born painters of 
the time. 

A good ‘‘ Ramsay,” as we can see in the illustration 
which accompanies this note, is always attractive, and if his 
art goes no deeper than his technique, which is smooth 
and “ finished,” it is, in spite of his Elegance, obviously 
an honest likeness—at least as one can see in the example 
here illustrated, he does not go out of his way to improve 
upon nature, either in respect of the features or in 
correcting contemporary fashion as was Reynolds’s habit. 
Incidentally, the flowers would seem to be specimens of an 
assistant’s contribution, probably “‘ one Vesperies.” 

Ramsay was born in 1713. He was a scion of the 
house of Dalhousie—the son of the author of The Gentle 
Shepherd, who, although a great grandson of an earl, was 
a wigmaker and a bookseller, as well as a poet, thus 
possibly accounting for the son’s character and inclina- 
tions and business capacity ; for the painter was, if not 
a poet, at least a talented writer. He was born in Edin- 
burgh, was sent to London to study art in his early youth 
under the Swede, Hans Huyssing, went to Italy in 1736, 
but there is, it seems, no evidence that he ever settled in 
Scotland after his return from there, though he did visit 
it from time to time. He died in London in 1784. 

H. E. 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY sy 


of the Royal Scottish Academy, which took place on April 
23, was largely attended. 

After the military character of the opening ceremony, many 
people remarked on the almost entire absence of war-time influence 
n the walls, and some comments were made on the apparent 
ndifference of the artists to the tremendous issues of these times. 
\s a matter of fact, such comments are hardly fair. The younger 
irtists are mostly fighting on one or other of the various fronts, at 
lose grips with the hard realities of war and, to judge by the poor 
yutput of war poems, it takes time to see great events in their 
roper perspective. There is more than a grain of truth in a 
French saying on this subject. ‘‘ Man,” they say, ‘‘ does not 
vrite on the sand while the hurricane passes.”’ 

The Scottish Academy of 1943 is smaller than it would have 
been in peace-time and there is nothing startling to relate. The 
standard is high, considering that we are in the fourth year of the 
war and that so many artists are not exhibiting. 

Among the exhibits this year are some executed by late mem- 
bers, one of which *‘ The Launch of the Lusitania,’’ by James Kay, 
R.S.A., may be remembered. The ill-fated ship, which was 
sunk by a German submarine in 1915, is represented passing 
along the Thames on a grey day. Another painting by a past 
member, the late William Walls, R.S.A., is considered by some 
critics to be the best portrait in the exhibition. ‘‘ The Artist’s 
Mother,”’ as it is called, is a forthright presentment of an elderly 
woman in a black dress with her hands clasped in her lap; there 
is a latent gleam of humour in her eyes, but her mouth is more than 
firm and one feels that she must be approached with diffidence. 

Among the portraits, only a few of which can be noticed in 
these impressions, mention may be made of the ‘* Lord Polwarth,” 
by David Alison, R.S.A.; “‘ Sir Alexander Macgregor,” by O. 
Hutchison, R.S.A., whose realistic ‘ Home Guard ’’ would have 

provided a suitable subject for Frans Hals; ‘‘ Grandmother 
Knitting,” by David Foggie, R.S.A.; and the charming “‘A 
Visitor,”” by W. Summerville Shanks, R.S.A., which leaves one 
with an impression of cool greys and dull black in a room with 
atmosphere. E. S. Lumsden, R.S.A., has a vivid study of a lady 
in black velvet; and another Academician, the individualistic 
painter, A. E. Borthwick, has several portraits of interest. A typi- 
cal portrait of the Earl of Caithness, by Oswald Birley, and a 
masterly portrait of the Very Rev. Canon M. V. Bruce, by 
R. H. Westwater, must be noted, as well as Allan Maunds’ 
“Flying Officer, Bomber Command,’”’ Ian Fleming’s ‘* F.39 
Resting "’ and the ‘“‘ Young Violinist’’ of J. Shiach. With 
regard to the works contributed by the Forces, it is evident that 
there is considerable talent among them, but they vary a great 
deal in craftsmanship. Some of the artists are obviously amateurs 
and some are accomplished artists like, for instance, Second- 
Lieut. Esmé Gordon or Alberto Morrocco, a young professional 
painter, who shares the Guthrie Award with another young artist. 

While there is little that is new or original in treatment or 
technique among the portraits, there are two groups that show a 

distinct departure from the conventional outlook. James Fergu- 
son’s ‘‘ Home Guardsmen,” khaki-clad, tin-hatted, are arranged 
pyramid fashion on a background showing a country house, and 
the ‘‘ Family Group ”’ of H. Lintott, R.S.A., advance to meet the 
spectator in a straight line. Rather under life-size, heads and 
shoulders only, the four members of his group are without the 
self-consciousness which too often mars a more conventional 
composition. 

The landscapes, oil and watercolour, many of which were con- 
tributed by well-known Scottish artists, must be left for another 
notice, but a word may be said about a picture which struck a very 
distinctive note, ‘‘ Balgownie Bridge, Aberdeenshire,” by T. C. 
Phemister. Through a barrage of leafless trees the bridge is seen 
some way below the spectator, a solid stone bridge and a snow- 
covered road, along which a cart and a few figures are passing. 
A finely seen subject, admirably presented. Among the small 
pictures I noticed some by John Copley and his talented wife, 
Ethel Gabain, a typical Leslie Badham, ‘‘ The Junk Shop,” and an 
excellent ‘‘ Still Life with Spotted Leaves,”” by Mary Armour (A). 
The Watercolour Room has been enriched by a loan collection of 
watercolour sketches by the late P. Wilson Steer, one of them dated 
as late as 1930, showing that he continued his faithful studies of 
nature up to the end. 

The Hall of Sculpture through which we pass on our way to 
the paintings, shows the devastating effect of war-time on this 


Te opening of the one hundred and seventeenth exhibition 


MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 
branch of art. A forest of small stands on which small and even 
tiny figures are placed, gives an impression of poverty, making it 
difficult to realize that it represents the yearly Academic exhibition 
of Scottish sculpture. The reason is easily found. Difficulties 
have beset sculptors this year, not only in the impossibility of 
obtaining metal for their work, but latterly, in the dearth of 
competent craftsmen to cast the models. There is, notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, some interesting work among the exhibits. 
The gifted Scottish sculptress, Phyllis Bone, is showing some of 
her admirable animal studies, one of which was sold on the first 
day for £175, proving that art patrons still exist in this war-worn 
world. The fine torso of Captain H. de Hadeln, by Alexandra 
de Hadeln, must have been executed in pre-war days, as it is cast 
in bronze, but a tiny nude figure crouching down with a babe in 
its arms, which she calls ‘“‘ Escape from Spain,”’ is probably a 
recent study. A powerful over-life sized head by Eli Mortlake, 





WAR, 1941 
By ZoFIA 
KRUSZELNICKA 


The top illustration 

showing the casting, 

indicates the size of 
work 


‘* Man,”’ and the “‘ Thais and Paphnutius,’”’ by Alexander Proud- 
foot, R.S.A., are of interest ; in the latter the expression in the 
monk’s face is subtilely rendered, but the grouping of two busts 
is awkward from whichever angle it is seen. 

In this gallery, among all the small exhibits, we see Zofia 
Kruszelnicka’s life-sized group, which is the only one in the 
exhibition as well as being the only symbolic war work. The 
Polish artist has called her group ‘* War, 1941,’’ choosing a time 
when the struggle was at its grimmest for the Allies and when 
America joined up. She has embodied the principles of right and 
wrong in the figures of two wrestlers, of which the Spirit of Evil 
is almost the dominant figure, while the Spirit of Good is crouch- 
ing for a final spring for victory. On the plinth she has roughly 
mapped out the countries of the world that are involved in the 
war, her evil genius standing on Germany and her good spirit on 
Britain with his left foot stretched out to America. When the 
group was finished she was unable to get it cast, so she undertook 
the task unaided, using stucco as a substitute for metal. The 
snapshot taken in her studio shows the magnitude of the under- 
taking. 
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HERALDRY. NOTE AND ANSWERS TO 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


ENQUIRIES 


THE BEASTS OF THE FOREST IN HERALDRY 


character, during the Middle Ages, of the 

greater part of England—woodlands, wild waste 
heaths, moors and marshlands—than the extent to 
which the names and attributes of the wild creatures 
of the Forest and Chase and of everything connected 
with them entered into the composition of surnames 
and heraldic bearings, more especially those of the 
officers of the forest—the wardens, the verderers, the 
forest keepers, yeomen and the host of other officials 
whose duty it was to keep and guard the forests and 
their wild inhabitants from trespass or injury for the 
use and enjoyment in hunting of the King and of those 
authorized by him. 

While my present object is only to show the con- 
nection between surnames and their heraldry and the 
forests and the beasts there ‘‘ levant and couchant,’’ as 
the forest laws describe them, I may say, by the way, 
that there are several excellent books, popular and 
otherwise, old and new, dealing with forestal subjects, 
beginning with that quaint old book “A Briefe Collection 
of the Laws of the Forest ”’ (1592), by John Manwood, 
Justice of the New Forest. This book shows the strin- 
gency of the forest laws, but, as people managed to live 
and thrive in forestal districts, it may be assumed that 
there were compensations for the hardships. 

Premising that a volume might easily be written on 
the subject I have taken for this note, I will give a few 
examples of names and heraldry derived from the beasts 
of the Forest or from things connected with them. 

The surname Harthill was first assumed, no doubt, by 
one who lived on or by a hill frequented by deer, a 
suggestion supported by the arms of the family of Hart- 
hill—argent on a mount proper a stag lodged gules. 
Most of the Parker families must spring from ancestors 
who were officials of the forest—keepers of parks or 
large enclosures for deer made by the licence of the King. 
The arms of one of these families may suffice—those of 
the Parkers of Huntington, Warwickshire—sable a 
buck’s head cabossed between two flanches argent. 
Perhaps the flanches may be taken as symbolical of the 
park fences which kept the deer in the park. Deer are 
found in every attitude in heraldry. Thus, sable a stag 
at gaze argent is borne by Jones, Monmouthshire, 
Bowen of Glamorganshire has azure a silver stag with 
gold antlers and a gold arrow stuck in his back, Gilsland a 
gold stag springing forward in a green field, Warner of 
Sussex shows argent fretty vert a black stag antlered gold 
springing forward, Holme bears a stag in his proper 
colour with gold antlers tripping in a silver field, Yardley 
azure a stag in full course or chased by two dogs argent 
all in bend, Sir William Humble, alderman of London 
and Stratford, Essex, and a Baronet, bore (XVIIth 
century) a buck tripping and a chief indented or in a 
black field. Collingham bears in a black field two silver 
hinds counter-tripping in fess with a crescent for cadency 
(Fig. I), and Robertson and Robinson have rather similar 
coats, the one a fess between three bucks in full course or 


Ni cesce: shows more clearly the forestal 





Fig. I. 

silver hinds counter-tripping 

in fess with crescent for 
cadency (Co!lingham) 


In a black field two 


Fig. II. Ora chevron gules 

(between three roses (Bysshe) 

impaling vert three bucks 
tripping argent (Green) 


in a green field and the other vert on a chevron argent 
between three bucks tripping or three cinquefoils gules. 
Late in the XVIIth century or a fess between three hinds 
tripping sable was borne by two brothers of Clifford’s 
Inn, London, named Jekyll—Thomas, Secondary and 
Clerk of the papers in the Court of King’s Bench and 
Nicholas, an Attorney-at-law. To this family belonged 
a famous Judge, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, 
early in the XVIIIth century. 

Two coats, derived from the forest, in stained glass in 
the Museum at Colchester Castle, may be mentioned— 
or a chevron gules between three red roses (Bysshe) 
impaling vert three bucks tripping argent (Green) 
(Fig. II), and or three chevrons gules with a black label 
of five points (Clare de la Bysshe) impaling a white 
hind tripping in a red field (Badsall). Heads of deer, 
side-faced and full-faced, erased and couped, either alone 
or combined with chevrons, bends and other ordinaries, 
are common heraldic charges in arms and as crests. 

Of wild boars in heraldry there are many examples ; 
gules a boar at bay argent (Boare or Boor of Somerset) is 
quartered with the arms of Aunger in Gray’s Inn Hall, 
London. An interesting example of the wild boar in 
heraldry is afforded by the seal of Roger de Ferie appended 
to a deed in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham (Fig. III). Roger is reputed to have slain a 
fierce boar which devastated the country-side and to have 
taken the beast for his heraldic symbol. Another instance 
of the boar in Durham heraldry is the coat of Gilpin, 
borne in the XVIth century by Bernard Gilpin, Rector of 
Houghton-le-Spring, “‘ the Apostle of the North.” A 
book-plate of a XIXth-century namesake and, probably, 
a collateral descendant of his, another Bernard Gilpin, 
bearing the Gilpin arms and crest—or a boar passant 
sable, crest an arm in armour embowed holding a thistle— 
is here reproduced (Fig. IV). 

Of boars’ heads one instance may suffice—gules a 
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crest, 


Boar on Seal of Roger 
de Ferie 


chevron between three boars’ heads couped argent ; 
borne by White. 

One may call to mind some examples of arms derived 
from implements of the chase. Ermine three long bows 
in pale gules (Bowes), argent on a chevron between three 
stags’ heads couped sable three bugle horns argent 
(Huntley of Frowcester), Forster of Aldermaston bears 
sable a chevron engrailed between three silver arrows, 
Wyrsey of Hampstead Hall, Staffordshire, has three black 
bugle-horns with green strings on silver, Archer of 
Umberslade, Warwickshire, azure three golden broad 
arrows, and azure a chevron or between three bugle-horns 
argent is the coat of Whitehead (Yorks). 


ANSWERS 


K. N. H. (Wokingham). The crest of a nag’s head 
of which you send an excellent sketch and impressions 
from a ring, is on record as a nag’s head erased argent and 
was borne by a family of your name, the seat or locality 
of which is not indicated. The shield of arms to which 
this crest belongs is given, however, as follows—on a 
red shield three silver nags’ heads erased. The Denbigh 
family to which you refer bear quite different arms and 
crest. It may interest you, as you believe that Stafford- 
shire was the county of origin of your family, that I have 
a note referring to Charles H. of Eadon, Gentleman, as 
one of the Patrons of the New Chapel in the parish of 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire. 

With the information before me, I am afraid that I 
cannot speak with any certainty as to your family arms, 
though the crest suggests the line of enquiry, but, if you 
can supply further particulars of your family, going back as 
far as possible, I shall be pleased to make further research. 


ANSWERS ON COLLECTOR SUBJECTS 


ENGLISH POTTERY 
Mills (Garston). Your “ shiny black jug ”’ is pos- 
sibly a specimen of Jackfield ware. 


Benthall by Maurice Thursfield, of a red clay with 
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Or a boar passant, 
an arm in armour em- 
bowed, holding a thistle (Gilpin) 


It was made at 
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a black lustre glaze, giving an effect as of 
opaque glass. The jugs and tea ware often 
bear a raised decoration of scrolls and flowers. 
Some are finely incised and coloured, and there 
are some traces of gilding. No marks are known. 

Sopwith (York). You must be careful in 
buying drinking cups formed of a fox’s or hound’s 
head, especially in pottery, as there are many 
modern imitations. The genuine specimens 
are better modelled and have finer colourings. 
Derby made similar cups in porcelain, but they 
are seldom offered for sale. One very handsome 
cup is made in the form of a salmon’s head. 

Thomas (Bristol). There were three principal 
makers of porcelain in Liverpool whose wares 
have been identified, Seth Pennington, Richard 
Chaffers and Philip Christian. W. Reid and 
Co., advertised their blue-and-white china ware, 
but no specimen has ever been identified. 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, founder of the Mayer 
Museum, obtained specimens of their ancestors’ 
handicraft from descendants of the potters, 
but he named no specimen of Reid’s work. 
Zachariah Barnes made a thick, opaque porcelain 
of which one plate was shown in the Museum. 

Mahon (Stockport). Your mug with a frog at the 
bottom may have been made at Sunderland, Leeds, or 
any of the Staffordshire potteries. The frog is sometimes 
at the side, ready to come into view as the drinker tilts 
his mug. Sometimes two frogs are inside, and in rare 
cases two frogs and a lizard. We have a two-handled 
mug, with two lizards climbing the sides and a frog sitting 
at the bottom. This practical joke in pottery appears to 
have been a favourite with many potters. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FLOWER 
PAINTINGS (Continued from page 123) 


or “‘ Velvet’ Brueghel (Fig. I), is such a one. With its 
unconventional light background and its broad brushing 
it appears if less precise at all events more vigorous and 
more “‘ modern.” 

There is no space here to add to the number of popular 
flower painters of the age, but for the good of the collector’s 
soul we must end with a warning: let him not imagine 
that the XVIIth century way of painting was better than 
the XIXth or XXth century ways; that, for example, 
van Huysum was a better flower painter than Fantin 
Latour, or that van Gogh was worse than either. The 
ways of painting depend on the ways of seeing, and what 
the mind perceives is what the eye focuses. A De Heem 
focused flowers in a vase, one by one ; a Fantin Latour 
focused a bunch of flowers as he saw it in his room; a 
van Gogh focused the effect a display of irises or sun- 
flowers had on his emotion—three quite different things, 
needing quite different means of expression—and a 
different focus of appreciation. 


= S s 

Private Collectors may come across the specirnen they are seeking 
with the help of a small advertisement in the Collectors’ Quests 
column. The price is 30/- for three insertions in successive issues of 
about four or five lines. Single insertions are 12/6 each, but three 
or more are advised. Particulars of the specimen required should 
be sent to the Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, 
London, S.W.13. 


AN UNRECORDED FAMILY OF POTTERS 


BY H. BOSWELL LANCASTER, F.B.S.A. 


the early years of the XIXth, so many potters of 
repute—the Woods, Wood and Caldwell, Walton, 
Salt and Dale—were making quantities of figures, that it 
is reasonable to suppose that individual potters were 
tempted to try their skill at modelling; though their 
output was so small or so unsuccessful that their names 
have not been recorded. Nearly every collector has had 
the experience of purchasing a figure or plaque bearing a 
name which does not appear in any book of reference. 
It is, however, remarkable that a family of potters, 
who were at work for at least half a century, should have 
escaped notice and remain, so far, unknown and unre- 


"Tae entry the end of the XVIIIth century and 





and others their assistants, with the consent of all or most 
of the parishioners, have placed the ancient householders 
of the said parish in the seats of the said church as 
ensueth.”’ 

This authority was confirmed on July 12, 1664, by a 
newly appointed bishop. 

“ If this be the right copy of the order of my worthy 
predecessor the Lord Bishop Wright, I confirm it, 
appointing the elder parishioners, according to their 
deserving, be seated and preferred before the younger. 

(Signed) John Lichfield and Coventry.” 

I quote the above as proof that the Tittensors must 

have been a family of some consequence, otherwise their 





Fig. I. PLAQUE signed Jacob Tittensor Fig. II. CENTRE VASE marked Fig. III. Unsually large pair of 


—in translucent glaze Tittensor 


corded. I allude to the family of Tittensor ; and thanks 
to the researches of Mr. Ernest Allman, I am able to show 
pictures of marked—and in one case dated—specimens 
of their craftmanship. 

The first mention of the name of Tittensor occurs 
in Simeon Shaw’s “ History of the Staffordshire Potteries,” 
published in Hanley in 1829, and this alludes merely to 
their positions in Stoke Old Church and does not mention 
their occupation. Shaw gives an account of the distribu- 
tion of seats in the church in regard to rank, age and 
worth, preceding the list by a copy of the authorization 
of the Bishop. 

3-4-1634. ‘‘ By virtue of an order made by Robert 
(by the Divine Providence of God) Lord Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, John Mainwaring, Rector of the 
Parish Church of Stoke-upon-Trent, in the county of 
Stafford, William Allen and William Hill, Churchwardens; 
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DANDIES, 8} in., unmarked. 


names would not have appeared amongst those “ ancient 
householders ”” who were allotted seats and “preferred 
according to their deserving.” 

The names of those appointed to place the parishioners 
in their seats include that of Thomas Tittensor, the 
younger ; and amongst the names of those to whom seats 
were allotted, we find five to Thomas Tittensor (evidently, 
the elder) and one to Roger Tittensor. The lists show 
that women were seated separately from the men, though 
the seats for the former were allotted in the names of 
their menfolk. 

The next mention of the name in Shaw’s book occurs 
many years later, in 1783, when Mr. W. Tittensor, 
Shelton, partook of a dinner to seventy gentlemen, held 
at the Swan Inn, Hanley. This annual affair appears to 
have been a sequel to the once famous Corporation of 
Hanley Venison Feast. 
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Fig. IV. Top—THE DANDIES, each pair bears the 
impressed name “‘ Tittensor.”’ 


Fig. V. Bottom—Unmarked, but identical with figures 
on marked vase (Fig. III). 


So far we have established the fact that the Tittensor 
family flourished in 1634 and in 1783; but we have in 
no way proved their connection with potting, although 
they dwelt in a district of potteries, and are mentioned in 
a history of potteries. That is the reason I only venture 
to assign them a period of fifty years, during which period 
proof is available ; but it is more than probable that they 
were contemporaries of Dwight, and more of their work 
may be identified in time to come. For the present, 
we can show a dated piece of 1789, and quote records to 
1845 or thereabouts. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. J. V. Bemrose, Curator of 
Stoke Museum, for quotations from the local Rate 
Books, which show that Tittensor and Simpson were 
potting in Hanley, 1807-1813 ; and a Hanley Tittensor 
was making pipes at Newcastle from 1846 to 1854. 

One small item of information is to be found in Mr. 
L. Jewitt’s ‘‘ Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’”’ where, in his 
history of the New Hall factory, he writes: ‘‘ In 1825, 
the entire stock of the concern (New Hall) which had for 
a short time been carried on for the firm by a person 
named Tittensor, was sold off.” 

So much for the scanty records of this family of 
potters; now to examine the few known specimens of 
their art and craft. 

The first and most important because it is dated, is 
the plaque (Fig. I). This is 7} in. by 5} in., a pottery 


frame, with an elegant bow which affords the hole for 





UNRECORDED FAMILY OF POTTERS 


suspension. The toper’s hat is dark brown and he 
wears a mottled coat. The jug he hugs so lovingly is 
streaked with a lighter brown. Scratched in the paste at 
the back are the words: “‘ Jacob Tittensor made this 
October 2, in the year of our Lord, 1789.” 

Next we have two sets of the Dandies (Fig. IV), each 
bearing the impressed mark “ TITTENSOR.”” These are 
7 in. high and the colours are orange, yellow and blue, 
with a green tree background and a translucent green 
base. These are, I should judge, of a later period than 
the plaque, and they are more in the manner of the 
Walton school except for the base, which is more in the 
style of an earlier decoration. 

The only other marked specimen is the vase supported 
by boy and girl figures (Fig. II). 

The pair on either side of this piece are unmarked, 
but the pose of the little people and the chubby legs of 
the boy show they are by the same hand and perhaps from 
the same model. The colours of the vase, which is 
10} in. high, are brown, green, blue and orange; the 
smaller figures are in green, orange and blue. 

Again we can recognize pose and modelling of the 
figures leaning on curious oblong pedestals (Fig. V). 
It is difficult to understand what these pedestals are 
meant to represent, unless they were used as some kind 
of watchstand. These are not marked, nor is the pair of 
larger Dandies, 8} in. (Fig. III). Colours are green, blue, 
brown, yellow and black. 

All these specimens have been collected by Mr. 
Ernest Allman, and I am indebted to him for allowing 
me to reproduce them to illustrate this article. I have 
three unmarked figures by Tittensor in my own collection, 
but am unable to obtain photographs. Mr. Allman and 
I would be grateful for any further information which 
may be in possession of readers or any record of pieces 
marked by these hitherto unrecorded potters, the family 
of Tittensor. 
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XVIIITH CENTURY FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 118) 


reign, shows its influence in the fluted legs and 
the carved patere and pendant on the styles. 
It is fitted with three wedge-shaped drawers on 
runners, and the cupboard has a projecting 
metal knob within the keyhole which moves a 
spring to open the cupboard door. A library 
table in three sections veneered with walnut and 
inlaid with stringing lines is an unusual example 
of the Regency period. The centre section, 
which rests upon straight legs finishing in lion 
paws, is finished at the sides, as are the two 
pedestal ends, which are fitted with drawers. 
Also of this late period is a bird-cage in silver 
and Sheffield plate, which is surmounted by a 
crown ;' and was made for George III about 
1800 ; the pierced decoration of the gallery to 
the tray and the pendant beneath it suggesting 
the style of contemporary silver plate. 


1 Illustrated in the Dictionary of English Furniture, vol. 1, p. 62. 
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SALE NOTES 


Some most important Old English Silver is being dispersed 
at Christie’s Rooms on June g and 10. A large number of the 
pieces being sold on the first day come from the collection of 
a lady who must have been a very wealthy and keen connoisseur, 
including as it does such a large number of rare and Early English 
pieces. It is difficult to particularize, but mention should be made 
of the large number of the Elizabethan period of great rarity 
which are included. A marvellous Collection of Apostle Spoons, 
the property of the late Colonel R. F. Ratcliff, C.M.G., will also 
be sold on June 9. This collector was very keen on spoons, as 
on the second day forty-eight lots of other rare spoons will be 
offered, a large number of which date from Charles II. 


March 30. Old English Watches, the collection of the late 
J. C. Miller, and other objects of vertu, CHRISTIE’s: repeating 
watch, by A. Verdiére, with enamelled numerals in engine-turned 
gold case, £62; another, with gold dial, £72; watch with 
musical movement in gold case with pearl borders and green 
enamel back, £52 ; an Empire oblong gold snuff box, with chased 
rosette and trellis panels, £50 ; Louis XVI circular gold snuff box, 
bearing the mark of J. B. Fornache, Paris, 1777, £72; oblong 
gold box with engine-turned panels and engraved borders, £52 ; 
square silver jewel casket set with lapis lazuli plaques and the lid 
set with the monogram E. T., a very lovely piece, £68. 

March 31. Furniture and Porcelain, ROBINSON AND FOSTER : 
a Hepplewhite painted frame suite of fourteen pieces, £142; a 
painted and gilt lacquered cabinet, £103 ; pair of fine Louis XIV 
ebony boulle cabinets, £63; an Italian walnut and marquetry 
ivory and mother-of-pearl inlaid writing table, £86; a mahogany 
writing chair with open arms terminating in animal heads from 
Nelson’s cabin on H.M.S. Victory, presented to the family by 
Admiral Sir George Murray, who sailed with Nelson at Trafalgar, 
only fetched £34; rather surprising, considering the authenticity 
of the piece. 

March 31, April 16 and 28. Engravings, Etchings, and 
Drawings, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : three signed proofs by Robert 
S. Austin, £12; Market Peasants, A. Durer, £13; The Holy 
Family and Peasants Travelling, Rembrandt, £13 each ; Henry 
Marquand, signed proof by Andery Zorn, £16. Framed Draw- 
ings—The Lace Hat in pencil, G. L. Brockhurst, £15; A 
Registry Office, T. Rowlandson, £29; Foxhunting, Engraving, 
H. Alken, £22; Wild Sports of the East, London, 1807, forty 
plates loosely inserted, S. Howlett, £16; Birds, by C. Catton 
after G. Morland, and by Simpson, in colours, £14; Shooting, 
by S. Alken, after G. Morland and T. Rowlandson, in colours, £10. 

March 31. Drawings and Paintings, SoTHEBy’s: three 
water-colours—Landscape and Sheep, Birkett Foster, £220; a 
Coast Scene by the same, £250; Seascape by Copley Fielding, 
£165. Pictures: The Sacrifice of Abraham, G. B. Piazzetta, 
£420; Seascape, S. Ruysdael, £190 ; The Lute Player, Netscher, 
£76; portrait of Mr. Allan D. Graham, by Tilly Kettle, £220 ; 
two Still-life Pictures, Jan Martel, £80; The Siege of Dunkirk, 
Van der Meulen, £120; A Fete Galante, Watteau, £310; Por- 
trait of a Family Group, Dutch School, £135; Portrait of Boy, 
Cornelius de Vos, £240; Flower Piece, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, 
£128; Family Group, D. Teniers, £170 ; Portrait of Gentleman, 
Titian, £85 ; also one by Moretto, £155. 

April 1. Silver, SotHesy’s: Geo. II tea-tray, by Thomas 
Hannam and John Crouch, 1804, £64; pair Geo. II candlesticks, 
Abel Brokesby, London, 1731, £56; Geo. II two-handled cup 
and cover, Benjamin and James Smith, 1810, £50; set four sauce 
tureens and covers, Peter Podie, 1790, £86 ; Geo. III soup tureen 
and cover, London, 1801, Wm. Purse, £58. 

April 2. Old Masters and Modern Pictures and Drawings, 
CHRISTIE’S: a typical Canaletto, a view of the Church San 
Bartolomeo and the Rialto, Venice, £997; a view of the Thames, 
Westminster (what a number he painted!), S. Scott, £199; 
Masqueraders, Zoffany, £388; A Winter’s Morning, George 
Morland, signed and dated 1793 (a fine example of the Great 
Englishman’s work), £231 ; A Lady in White Dress, C. Netscher, 
also signed and dated, 1673, £89 ; Two Boors Smoking (Boor is the 
old Dutch spelling), by Brouwer, £126; The Nativity by David, 
£231 ; Flowers in a Bowl, G. J. Jvan, OS, £68 ; Hilly Landscape, 
Ruisdael, £52; Achilles among the Daughters of Lycomededs 
by Rubens, £52. The sale totalled £4,590—a good first effort 
by Sir Alec. 

April 2. Porcelain and Furniture, SorHesy’s : three Meissen 
chinoiserie Groups of Ladies, after Boucher, £88 ; Chamberlain 
Worcester dinner and dessert service, £80; satinwood dwarf 
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cabinet, 4 ft., £74; empire mahogany escritoire, with a fall front, 
£50; set of four Regency painted armchairs, £95 ; small walnut 
cabinet, XVIIIth century design, £125; Queen Anne walnut 
bureau, £90; XVIIIth century walnut china cabinet, £95; 
early XVIith century Spanish vargueno, £46; William and 
og escritoire, £72 ; set of eight chairs in Hepplewhite designs, 

70. 

April 7, 14 and 15. Furniture, Porcelain and Pictures, 
Relnn AND FosTErR, Willis’s Rooms: pair mahogany easy 
chairs, £43; set ten Georgian chairs, £46; mahogany secre- 
taire bookcase, £41; Goods Minton dinner service, £55; 
Rockingham tea and coffee service, £42. Drawings—Ladies at 
their Toilets, a pair, E. Giraud, £46; A Girl in White, Francois 
Boucher, £40 ; four water-colour drawings, T. Rowlandson, £191. 
Pictures—Classical Ruins, G. B. Pannini, £42; Portrait of Lady, 
Mg School, £55; pair ovals, Fetes Champétres, N. Lancret, 

I2I. 

April 8 and 9. Chinese Ceramics, etc., SOTHEBY'S : jade dish 
and ewer, Ch’ien Lung, £105 and £40; vase and box, jade, 
same period, £41 ; some snuff bottles, same, £37; phoenix wine 
ewer and cover, XVII-XVIIIth centuries, £46 ; translucent 
incense burner and cover, Ming, £155; carved jade libation cup, 
on wood stand, Ming, £45; translucent jade brush washer, 
K’ang Shi, £60; jade Ts’ung in the shape of a square prism, 
Chou Dynasty, £130; jade elephant, Ming, £94; jade group, 
£200 ; carved jade figure of elephant, £130 ; one of a Kylin, £80, 
all the last three Ch’ien Lung ; emerald-tinted jade brush holder, 
Sung, £165. 

April 8andg. Pictures and Drawings, CuRIsTIE’s : Pictures— 
Negor Page, J. A. Van Beyeren, £100; Angel appearing to 
Manoah, A. de Gelder, £105 ; Three Wine Glasses, C. J. Striep, 
a very interesting picture and signed (very few of this man’s works 
now come up for sale), £68. The drawings included some very 
fine examples of Tiepolos’ work. They were taken from a folio 
book with original binding and with the title ‘“‘ Tomo Terzo de 
Caricature ”’ ; all pen and bistre. Six of the eight offered fetched 
£136, £80, £157, £147, £147, and £105 respectively. 

April 14. Silver, Curistie’s : tea and coffee set, four pieces, 
Dublin, 1852-55, £64; epergne, Pitts and Preedy, 1790, £68 ; 
William III tankard, 1694, maker’s mark T1, £140. 

April 15. Antique Watches and Gold Boxes, SOTHEBY’s : 
English watch, Robert Seignior, London, 1675, £41 ; gold watch 
by Vandesteen a Mons, XVIIIth century, £56; early one by 
Thomas Chamberlaine de Chelmesforde, 1640, £56; French one, 
E. Marques a Paris, Louis XIV period, £46; silver one by George 
Margetts, London, 1793, £53; early one, Michael Bird, Oxon, 
Fecit, 1675, £46; English gold, William Story, London, 1770, 

; and an alarum one, Johnson Bayes, London, XVIIth 
century, £80; another by Nicholas Massy Blois, 1640, £68; 
silver striking, Joseph Knibb, London, 1670, £75; gold one, 
Thomas Tompion, 1713, £70; a cruciform, Jean Rousseau of 
Paris, 1600, £44; Swiss, by Abrahaom Cailliatte (of Geneva), 
1630, £125; French, by Isaac Forfax, Sedan, £68; English 
silver memento Mori watch by Henry Bradley, XVIIth century, 
£92; and a wonderful one showing days, etc., by Robert Grinkin, 
Londini, XVIIth century, £175; French drum-shaped striking, 
by William Jamou, 1625, £185; German striking, XVIth cen- 
tury, £215; striking gold and enamel, by Markwick, Markham, 
Recordon, London, XVIIIth century, £140; ; gold basket watch, 
Thomas Mudge, London, £155; pair Soho ormolu and enamel 
cassolettes, by Mathew Boulton, 1787, £110. 

April 15. Furniture and Porcelain, CHrIsTIE’s : Rockingham 
tea service, £25; A Worcester one, £50; Chinese carved head 
of a woman, £33; William and Mary cabinet, £52; rosewood 
cabinet with four folding doors and glass doors below, £110; 
and some interesting tapestries, which do not appear to fetch 
what they should at the present time—Panel of Flemish woven 
with Diana, etc., XVIIth century, £68; an Aubusson panel, 
XVIIth century, £63 ; another, woven with courtiers and peasants, 
£58; and a panel of Mortlake, nearly 7 ft. wide, XVIIth century, 
£40. 
April 21 and 29. Furniture and Silver, etc., ROBINSON AND 
Foster: three refectory tables, £96; grandmother clock, in 
walnut and marquetry, £48; set of eight oak chairs, £71; 
bachelor’s chest, £42; mahogany pedestal writing table, £65 ; 
set of three dwarf bookcases, £50; cut glass table service, 86 
pieces, £86 ; service of Bohemian wine glasses, £57 ; silver salver, 
1780, by John Crouch and Thos. Hannam, £50 ; Commonwealth 
two-handled wine taster, maker’s mark, ET., £57; two pairs of 
balluster candlesticks, 10 and 11 inches, maker, E. Coker, 1762- 
63, £72. 
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